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DEBATES 

fV THB 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 



Mr. ELLIOT moved, that the resolution of the 
House, during the last Session, pledging the House to 
take into consideration the state of his Majesty's Ro« 
man Catholic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, 
should be read. On its being read, the Hon. Member 
said, that he had taken the liberty of having that reso* 
lution read, as being the resolution of a House of 
Commons, chosen in the midst of a religious ferment, 
and which had refused, on many occasions, the con-* 
sideration of the Catholic Claims ; and that resolution 
was a record of the change of opinion of that House, 
after the experience of some years, and after the modt 
elaborate discussion^ To the sanction of this branch 
of the Legislature, in favour of conciliatory measures, 
as to this class of his Majesty's subjects, he had to 
add the opinions of the four greatest Statesmen ot 
modern times^Mr. Pitt, Mr* Burke, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Windham ;— in whatever else they might differ, 
ttpott that great question they were united. When he 
had last presented the petition of the same people ~ 
of the Roman Cadiolics of England,-^he had entered 
jbHfO the peculiarity of the condition of the petitionees ; 
and he should not now do his duty, unl^s he remarked 
upon it. Jn a part of his Majesty's dominions, in 
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CatholicCanada,— would he could say the same wise 
policy was pursued in the rest of his Majesty's domi- 
nions, — no differences as to civil rig^its prevailed, on 
account of religious opinions. In Ireland, the har- 
mony of the people was disturbed at a time of peril 
that required our utmost eflFort«, our greatest exer- 
tions ; but the English Catholics, — the old stock, 
distinguished as much by their talents as their birth, 
in cities, are not admissible to any of the offices in a 
corporation, are not admit ted* to degrees in the English 
Universities, are not admitted to the lowest civil offi- 
ces, and although living in the midst of their tenantry, 
aijd anxious to afford them every assistance an^- pro- 
tection, they cannot be made Magistrates ; they cannot 
vote for a Member of Parliament. From rank in the 
army, except to a certain degree, that of a colonel, they 
are excluded. Out of England the Catholic may arrive 
at any rank ; but on his return there, he is liable to 
the penalties of the law. In the Navy no restriction 
jjsittaches ; he may command the fleet off Cork : but if 
the English naval officer visits his native country, he 
is liable ;to the penalties of the law. To the law they 
are admissible, but cannot have the most subordinate 
situation in the profession. This s)rstem of penallawa 
had been called the venerable monument of our an- 
ceBtors,^-r-the talisman, to touch which would bring 
ruin on the constitution and the country. The late 
House of Commons thought it anomalous, aud came 
to a conciliatory resolution. The Petitioners hoped, 
through that House, to be freed from all the pains and 
penalties under which they labour. The Petitioners 
were amongst the most illustrious names in the coun- 
try : they professed a different faith ; but they remained 
"stedfast to the old faith ; which faith was in a great 
measure r^etaiijed by that House,, x^leared at the time 
of the Reformation of some cwruptions : but it was 
to be remetnbered, that that faith was the faith of the 
persons, who, at ilunnym^e, established the liberty 
. of this country, when a weak and tyrannical prince, 
aided by the Pope, was.checked by a igoman CathoMc 
nobility, beaded by a Roman Catholic Bishop, ap^ 
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pointed by the' See of Rome. {Hear, hear.) It was 
the faith' of the heroes who fought at Cressy and 
Poictiers ; — it was the faith of those who in a great 
measure t^onquered the Spanish «armada, and success- 
fully resisted a Popish invasion, supported by a Popish ' 
Bull, to publish which there was only one iMn that 
could be found ;*^it was the faith of those ' ^ho for a^ 
centui'y and an half were admitted to sekis m both 
llQUseis. ( Hear ^ hear.) These were the persons Who 
were seeking redress : he hoped there would not be- 
any more records of their failures. It should be 
recollected, that when Corsica was in our power, it 
was allowed to be Catholic; that Canada, the only 
remnBut of the dominion of England on the Continent 
of America, was Popish. It ought tiol to be forgotten, 
that England had in late times supported the See of 
Rome itself, against aa ambitious enemy, — that Eng- 
land had now in its pay, not only foreign Catholic 
sK>klief8;. but Cadtolic Generals — and England was 
now engaged in combating the cause of Catholic allies. 
He hoped this Parliament by granting the prayer of 
the petition would secure immortal honour to itself,' 
and draw<into the aid of England all the virtue and^ 
talents init. . ': ^ 

The Petition^ was then read^ and ordered to lie on^ 
the table. * * , ;.i 

Mr. YQRRE rose aqd. stated, that the Hon. Mem^ 
ber's speech* tmight teive been, better tes^rv^edf ior tbe^ 
ensuing t debate ; hoiweveir, as he bad aJtesrfution o^ 
theiHouse r€iad,>he, (Mr. Yorke,) w^ould aisb put in- 
his clakn to hav^ another documeiit read, pr^ioois to- 
tjbia commenoemeot of the debate, which was the 9th, 
lOtJh, and llih Sections of* the 1st Of William andT 
Mary, as well as certain parts of the Bilfof Rights. 

Mr^ WILLIAM SMITH said, it was not his wish 
then to enter upon a debate, but he felt exceedingly 
sotry that the class of people to which he belonged, 
( tbeiDissent^ers ) were not likely to have the assistance 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman, who spol^e last, in ad- 
vocating their cause that night, but he never would 
himself advocate the claims of the people of' any reli-' 



^ous persuasion, to a riffht in which all were not to 
participate, and of which he considered all improperly 
deprived. 

The passages referred to by Mr. Yorke were then 
read, when 

Mr. GRATTAN rose to move the coosideratioB 
of the claims of the Roman Catholies, pursaant tr> 
the Resolution of the House of Commons of last 
Session ; and in doings so, he certainly meant not to 
propose any thing incompatible with the clauses which 
the Hight Hon. Gentleman opposite had moved to have 
read. Nay, so entirely convinced wias he, that the 
{^ovisions of that Act were perfectly consistent with 
the object which the CathoUca had in view, that it 
was his intention to projiose that the^ should form 
part of the preamble of the Bill, which he trusted 
would be introduced in favour . o£ the Roman Catho- 
lics (A^ar, h€ar,Aear); ibr be thought it a wise 
mode of proceeding, that the same l«w which removed 
the disabilities of which the Catholics complained^ 
should confirm to the Protestants all the advantages 
of the Act of Settlement. It was wise, in tm opinion, 
that the same law which rtetored liberty to the one 
description of our fellow-subjects might be accompa- 
nied with security to the other (hear, heaf). He had 
no hesitation in stating the Petition which he was more 
peculiarly called upon to support, as the Petition of 
the Catholics of Ireland, or of the whole body of Iritb 
Catholica* This was moratty true, because it i^^e- 
sented the sentiments of the Irish Catholics. The 
motion he intended to submit to the House was, 
that they should go into a Committee of the 
"whole House, to consider the claims of the Catho* 
lies, with a view to conciliation and a final adjust- 
ment, pursuant to the resolution of the former 
Parliament, which had been that night read. It mighty 
no doubt, be said, that a resolution of the late Parlia* 
ment was not binding upon the present. He admitted^ 
that strictly speaking, it was not bidding on the pre* 
lent parliament ;' but he presumed, the gentlemen on 
heotheiSMle ^ not intend to cavil ^ tki» want of 



formality ; «kI in this confkleRce he had framed his, 
motion. He had to lament, indeed, that there were' 
Qow on their table, petitions against the claims 
of the Catholics ; and it would be miserable affectation 
to deny, that they were very numerous and very re- 
spectable. He admitted, that they were both numer- 
ous and respectable^ though be lamented that he was 
under the necessity of making that admission, ^ome 
of these petitions condemned the Catholics^ and their 
claims, in a very virtelent manner. He would no*t imi- 
tate that example ; but, on the contrary, freely confess 
that many of the Protestant petitions were from the? 
moat respectable individuals. He differed widely from 
them in opinloa, but he respected their persons ; .1^ 
trusted that they would not long continue in their pre- 
sent sentiments, but that they would applaud the mea- 
sure of yielding to the just and reasonable claims of 
those who w«e embarked with them in one common 
eauser^who lived with them under the same con- 
stitution and laws,— who had the same battle to fight 
along with them — against the same common enemy, — 
for the same common country. (Hear, hear^ hear.) 
He saw nothing in their geographical situation— he 
saw no reason ftwn any of the relations by which they 
were connected with each other, -why religious differ- 
ences should, like a firebrand thrown among them^ 
produce and fostier perpetual heart-burnings and disu^ 
nion,--deprive them both of their natural force, and en- 
danger the integrity of the empire. Tie was the more 
induced to hope, that feeling so much to be deprecated 
would give tvay, from what had ftctualty happened in 
1798- The Protestants at that period petitioned, or 
rather resolved, against the Catholics with much more 
ardour than at present; and yet, in the next Session, 
more was granted to the Catholics than thev at first 
asked. Their understandings had bee;n enlarged by 
reflection, and a r iew oi the exigencies of the tiqies. 
They had changed their sentiments ; and they had the 
honesty and eaiidour to avow the change, and to act 
upon it. Their views of the subject hatf from the be^ 
ginning been sincere^ but mistaken » - - 



To the manner' ia which these Prote^iri: Potition^^ 
had been obtained in this country hehfid much to. 
object. They were obtained at Qieetvngs of the*>Fro*.. 
testant inhabitants, called together by the Sheriff* 
This he thought highly, objectionable, that a public 
ofl^er should thus be calling the people together by 
sects, and thea:eby in some measure giving the func- 
tion of public authority to religious animosity. {Hear^^ 
hf[ar.) i The object of these Petitioner^ was as little to 
lie approyed. Jt was to petition aoother country 
against, the liberties of their .own. (Hmry hear.) It. 
\^as to inflict upon. Ireland a perpetual exclusion from. 
the right of free citizens, — to inflict ;Upon that ooun-. 
try a perpetual sentence of a destination to the con- 
dition of a foreign colony; and to impose upon this 
empire the perpetual necessity of being a di\^^^ 
country^ Such was the obvious twdency of these 
petitions ; 1st, to exclude the greater part of the peoi 
pie of Ireland from the rights of free citizens ; Sd, Us 
keep that country in the situiatioa of a foreign colony^ 
and 3d, to render Great Britain for ever a divided 
empire. Such was the, nature of the petitions which 
were. said, in some instances, to be passed. by accla- 
mation.. What, then, wa*e the reasons alledged for 
«uch proceedings? He had to collect these from . the 
resolutions adopted at different ni/eetin^, and froai 
diffeirerit publications,, some of them by per^on^ of 
high ranlc in the church. First, it was objected, that 
the tone^of the Catholics was too high. His answ^ 
to this was„,;^^a);.^hje House had nothing to do with 
that. , They ^e:rp^ not then called upon to coQ^der 
whether thp tojo^e pf sqmp of the speeche^^ in favour of 
the' Catholics wefij.^Jiigh qx low. They were not to 
examine, as lilembprs of Parliament, whether Mr. A. 
or Mr. B. had used ,ip^pressions. which ought not to 
have Ibeen used, or .made speeches which ought not to 
have been spoken ; byt whether such loose speeches 
and expressions ought justly to be ascribed to the 
whole Catholic body. Indeed, it was no part of their 
^uty at present to discuss whethel- the Catholics had 

onducted their proceedings with proper temper. He 



gave no opinion either one way or other. He would 
not enter at all fftto the' question. The real question 
was, whether you could perceive in any of these pro- 
ceedings, any proof of a want of allegiance in the great 
body of the Catholics. It was a question not of tem- 
. per, but of allegiance. If the Protestant Petitioners 
could shew that there was any want of allegiance in 
the great body of the Catholics,— if they could prove 
that the Catholics were disaffected, then they' would 
havB ^ good reason Tor opposing their clairtis ; btit if 
they could not do this, then their petitions were un- 
reasonable, and their object ought not to be granted* 
The House would recollect the resolution of thanks 
which they voted to the army wliich gained the battle 
of Salamanca, of which army the Catholics formed ti 
large pr6Jk>rtion. If, then, the loyalty of the Catholic 
body was admitted,' they ought without delay to be 
restored to that liberty to which every loyal subject 
had a right by the common law of the land. The 
Protestant Petitioners objected to the Catholics that 
they requestied political power ; but he could not see 
any thing so offensive in this ambition, as to render 
it a valid reason for excluding the Catholics from their 
just privileges. The crime did not appear of sufficient 
magnitude to justify a sentence of perpetual exclusion 
against the Catholics. But the Catholics did not, 
strictly speaking, solicit political power; they only 
petitioned for political protection, and 'for power only 
as a necessary means for that protection. {Hear^ 
hear.) They only requested that their persons and 
property should not be bound without their inter- 
position — that they should not be taxed without 
their <Jonsent— that they should not be tried by par- 
tizans covenanted against them. This was what they 
wished for. They asked not for power but for liberty. 
They were anxious to be relieved from their civil in- 
capacities. If that was ambition, then they were 
ambitious. Protection, and not power, was the object 
of their petitions ; and ought this to be denied them ? 
The fact was, that the Protestants petitioned for 
pow4?r while the Catholics only solicited protection. 
'The Protestants desired the ^cendancyofa sect, the 



Catbolicd solicited the ascendancy of jiaw. {H4ar^ 
hs&r.) This was the real distinction between the views 
^nd objects of the two classes of petitioners. The Pro- 
4;estant$ were desirous of ruling by the ascendancy of 
their sect, the Catholics required nothing more than 
that they should all be governed by law. 

The next objection to the Catholic Petitiohers was 
that they desired to make laws for the Protestant 
church. To this his answer was, that they did not 
desire to make laws for the Protestant church. They 
only wished, as he had before stated, that their per- 
sons and property should not be bound without their 
interposition, according to the rules of the constitu- 
tioi)^ that they should not be taxed without their con- 
tent, that they should not be tried by partizans or 
juries assembled by partizans. They were perfectly 
willing that the Protestant church should be governed 
by Protestants, and this would always be the case, as 
tne majority of the Members of both Houses must be 
Protestant; and would make laws for the Protestant 
Church/ But the Protestants were not satisfied with 
thisi They wished to have the exclusive privilege of 
making laws for the Catholic Church, of binding the 
property of the Catholics without their consent, and to 
deprive the Catholics of the privileges of the consti- 
tution, though the Protestant established church was 
bartly s^pport^ l^y the tithe arising from, Catholic 
labour., But |f none ought to be admitted to' that 
Ifoase, and to make laws for the Church of England, 
except Members of the Church of England, the Scotch 
lepresentatives ought to leave the House {Hear)^ But 
that House represented all Protestants of whatever de- 
nomination and description, and excluded none but 
the Cs^holics. The principle was no^ merely wrong, 
but it was fataU It was precisely this, that they were 
to ciHifiiie the liberty of ^he constitution entirely to 
member^ of a particular church. This was the princi* 
pie of the Protestant petitions : while that of the 
Catholics was, thptt this liberty should be extended 
to all without distinction* The Catholi^*s desired that 
the Parlianient should be im|>ierial in fact, as well as in 
Qame^-^rthat it dpould r^resent a|l ;^las8ai»^ami that 



it should not be a partisan* That House, though called 
the House of Commons, was not itself the third estate, 
— ^it represented the third estate, and. stood in its place; 
but the commonality of the united kingdom, takeu 
altogether, Constituted the third estate ; and of this estate, 
therefqre, the Roman Catholics formed no inconsiderable 
proportion; and was it fitting that so large a proportion 
of the third estate should remain unrepresented ?.But 
the far greater proportion of the community was Pro- 
testant, and would necessarily always have a prepon- 
derating influence — a proper ascendancy, not by means 
of exclusion, but founded on numbers and property. 
This was an ascendancy, which in the nature of things, 
the Protestants ought to retain ; and of that there was 
no desire to deprive them. That ascendancy would 
be more firmly secured by granting the Catholic 
claims, than by refusing them. Give the Catholics, 
then, their liberty, (he continue^d), maiattinyour own 
ascendancy, andmrtify the croi/^n and the empire. Your 
numbersand your weadthwillsecureyour preponderance 
in Parliament and the State : and by admitting the Ca« 
tholics to the privileged of fellow subjects, under the 
same constitution, give strength and security to the 
whole einpire. Identify the Catholics with yourselves, 
by equal privileges, instead of keeping up odious dis« 
tinctions by means of pains and penalties. This will 
form a better support both for Church and State, 
than all the laws of exclusion that can possibly bede« 
vised. The Protestant petitioners, he observed, ap- 
peared to think it highly dangerous to the State and 
t.o the church, that five or six persons, such as my Lord 
Fingal, should have seats in the legislative assemblies ; 
but they seemed to be quite insensible to the danger of 
excluding four millions of Catholics from their just 
rights and privileges. Such exclusions must be al-^ 
ways a source of weakness and division. He next 
adverted to those periods of Irish history, when they 
had been deprived of their liberties and trade, and 
afterwards got them back again by joining with the 
Catholics. By their opposition to the claims of the 
Catholics, they app^red to have lost all idea of tlie 



liberties of their own country. The Right Hon . Geri-* 
lemaa, who had moved the reading of the clause in the 
Act of Settleitoent, appeared to imagine thslt the princi- 
ples of Catholic exclusion had operated chiefly in the 
reign of King William. This was not Correct, as to the 
reigns i^ither of King Williiam or Queen A fine. The 
exclusive {principle was the mad idea <^f those times,, 
whei?^ the rrotestants were infuriated by the absurd arid* 
abominable falsehood of Titus Oat«35, and others, who 
found their account in inventing Popish plot^. A 
mad -fiction, therefore^ was the original ca?use of the 
proscription : and this mad fictioii tney U^ere now mak*- 
ing the rule for regulating th* liberties and cen^illon 
of the subjects of the united kingdom. {HeaTy Aear, 
Hearty . ^ ... 

If the statfe of totemtrofk and icivil rights in th# 
Catl^Kc j^art\of Ihe contihfent were lookfed at, it 
wojtdd'beiseeii^ in France there w^re no disqualifica^ 
tiona joh. «count of rdigioiis^ >ftiitb. 'Vh^ case of 
Hungary was. peculiarly deweifvii^ of notice. Om 
of the JOtidey xrf an act of the Hungarian Diet o£ 
W^h pTovidfed ttar withocttt^ny new cA-di^etoceft, 
idl persons sfaaould have the free exel^cise of their 
iieligion, with the liberty- of Erecting churches*, ev^n 
with steeples aflid bells, as w^H as schools, church* 
yards j&c. ; audi that nobody shmild be hinder^ there- 
m'either by the king or aYiy other landloi^* So fiir 
for religious rights. Thencame the civil. Article 12 
stated that all public charges, offices and honours, 
great -or small; should be entrusted to nati\?e Hunga- 
rians, without respect to the religion they professed. 
See, then, what a Popish Diet could do, thoiigh when 
compared with a British Protestaot Pa^rmment, it could 
hardly besupposed that they h^d any good idea of to- 
leration. Look also at th^ cases of Prussia and of 
Russia. The fact was, that they did not tolerate to thfe 
satne extent as Catholic Governments actually did, 
-Catholic Governments bestowed not only religious 
liberties^ but civil qualirfications, and the Church 
agreed to them. This was done by Catholic Govern- 
ments, but not as Church Governments. We, how- 
ever, granted toleration, but granted it with pains and 
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penalties: WiB'di«Jiiot hieretjr deprive' Catholic* of 
civil franchises, but also of eligibility : and 6ur 
Chuj^fa actualiy petitioned^ that the disquaUficatioHid 
laid upoa:them <^houid be perpetual. The whole 
questtcm was, Bot what were the dogmas and th^ 
canons, but what were the pi^ncf pies and the temper 
bf the body, ^d whi^ was thet^baracter of the proceed^ 
ingsof the petitioners. The counter petitioners seemed 
totally ignorant of the-fect^ on which they nested their 
petitions.. The olergy- md corporations asserted, thai 
the Catholics were just the same as^ in the worst of 
times-r^ip periods of teassacreand horror. This they 
stated, after witnessing the demolition of the Vaticaln; 
theprostrationofthe Holy Inquisition, the^wnM of 
the Pope, who fell without any Catholic to help him* 
and after toleration had become conimon to almost 
^very great country in Europe excepting England. They 
proved their charges true in argument, founded pii 
their premises, though false in fact; and they 
brought quotations > from certain ^writers to she\f 
that the Fathers, and the existing Catholics^ held 
precisdy the same tenets. This was all • founded 
on moqstrous mistake, and monstrous misstatement, 
The Catholics had established their principles by 
oaths, which abjured every inimical principle imV 
puted to them,— oatlis framed by Protestants,- -and 
x)rdained by a Prote^imt" Parliament, — Oaths framed 
with a careful attention to all the minniuB on which ob<^ 
jections could be rai8ed,^'-^aths which 4he Catholics 
had taken, and still took ; ^d by taking which they 
acquitted themselves of tlu>Se bad principles which ha4 
been falsely imputed to them. - They vfent farther, 
and denied that the chafes we made were just, in iden^ 
tifyiog them in all cases with their ancestors ; but.w^ 
took, this as a eondeAtmation of themselves, and in^t^ad 
of believing their oaths, charged upon them the re^bkin^i- 
ing of all the obsolete n^tio«fe of '^rtieV periods ^<^ 
their Church. The church, it W«s true, wiisuMd t6 
be always the same. So, indeed, it might be^M, ^^q% 
Christian was always the sam€$ ; but that wastabt ii d^e 
which included the criminal <^hristiati; yet tiere w^ 
irent ccmtrary tp dbservation of whsTt-hsid passedalmtoi^ 
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«tv^i:all £ur6pe, and we said there had been na change,-: 
It waH» very hasty, and very imprudent, for any. respect- 
able set pf men to say, that any considerable portion of 
our fellow-subjects were enemies to the Church. Why 
enemies to the Church, unless the Church wierean 
enemy to them } See how that question stood : if the 
Catholic's jTigbtsand the Church's security be declared 
by the Church to be totally iiurompatiblc, was not the 
Cjhurch equally an enemy to theCatholic ? How ene- 
mies to the Church ? Was it in penance ? Was it in ab- 
solution ? Wasitin extreme unction, that theenmity was 
to be discovered ? Could he eointo particulars, it would 
be fQund, thfiton this head, theanti'-catholic petitioners 
stated nothing but that which would excite, not convic- 
tion, but scorn ? Enemies, then to the State ; enemies to 
^he Government ! How ? What was meant by enemies 
upon principle ? What did that House do, when they 
returned thanks to our armies for gaining battles ? Did 
they mean to say, that the Catholic soldiers to whom 
they voted their thanks were very good soldiers in 
Rattle, but great enemies to the State ? But why 
enemies ? Let the petitions go to a Committee, and sec 
whether these injurious allegations could be supported* 
It was said boldly, they wer*^ enemies to the State; 
and to support this, the decrees of the Cotracils of 
Lateran, Constance^OTd Trent, would be brought forth. 
Very well : but he would produce against the^e proofs, 
the authority of a British Parliament, who, by the 
various thanks whichit had voted,had shewn an opinion 
of their a}legiaj)Ce aud practical loyalty ; and not a 
theoretical, unfounded, and abominable suspicion. 
Enemies to liberty ! What, was Magna Charta ho 
jbroof of attachment to liberty ? He would go to the 
iDeclaratLon of Rights, as a Parliamentary document ; 
mt that declaration^ for the most part declared old 
la%s, which formed the great body and force of British 
lilieHy. Wbp were the authors of these invaluable laws, 
]t>ut tbfese enemies of Church and State ? Why had we 
not gone farther at the Revolution, but because we 
thpiMjiht lOur ancestors had been sucbfriends to liberty, 
ind had established tocb statute-securities, as their 
wisc^m could not exceed ? He should place theses £icts 
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drawn from Mogna Charta and the Billdf Rights, agamst 
the injurious and calumnious imputations, that our Ca- 
thoUc fellow-subjects werethp enemiesof liberty. Yet 
the Catholics were charged with maintaining the doc- 
trines and tenets which they absolutely denied, and po- 
sitively foreswore -—certain decrees of those antiquated 
Councils. What was the amount of these charges ? 
The principle of the Pope's deposing power, the regii 
cidal principle, and the reward of perjury! As 
to the deposing power, and the regicidal power, 
such principles acted upon would constitute trea- 
son, yet even these were charges. There could 
be no doubt, that if they held such principles, they 
ought not to be admitted at all within the pale of con- 
stitutional privilege ; but he defied those who .made 
such charges, to support them by the practice of the 
Catholics, or by any other means, except by those 
fruitless, contemptible, and obsolete canons, which the 
Catholics had forsworn,(//iear.) When such a charge 
was made, he begged to recal the opinions delivered, 
at the request of our Government, by the Universities 
of Salan^anca,Yallaclolid, Alcala, Paris, Louvaine, and 
Douay. Those authorities were appealed to as the 
best ; and they all did not merely deny, but rejected 
with scorn, the imputations of the Pope's having a 
deposing power : and in the doctrine of keeping no 
faith with heretics, which seemed so abominable 
that they were almost ashamed to hear of it. What 
could be wished farther ? He would give something 
from a book, which had been described as a means 
of keeping alive the bad prejudices of Catholics^ and 
the duties of infidelity and murder. . It was used by 
the students o( Maynooth (Tractate de J^cclma); 
and of which it was said, that posterity was corrupted 
by this criminal elementary book. He should read one 
article as to the King-killing and deposing power. 
" Christ,'* it stated, '*had not granted to St. Peter or his 
successors, or to the Church, any power over the tem- 
poral concerns of Kings, consequently they could not 
either directly or indirectly be dethroned : nor could 
the allegiance and fidelity of subjects be dissolved by 
«ny power of the Pope, theChurcjb, or its Ministers,** 



It preceded to state, that it wm worthy of rwinri;^ that 
BO Pop^ who deposed Princes had ever defined thj^t 
power: and that the examples of the illustrious Pontiff^f 
of the early ages were opposed to such a doctrine,sinc^ 
they always enjoined obedience to the laws of the Era* 
perors. Another book he would refer to,which had also 
oeen much misrepresented,— the CatViolic Prayer-book 
asused in Ireland. It stated, that no General Council, 
much less a Consistory,could depose a King; and thaf; 
subjects were not bound by such a decree ; that t^? 
King of England's subjects renounced by their oath 
fjuch a doctrine, on all grounds, as repugnant to the fuuT 
damental laws of society, injurious to the sovereign 
power, and destructive of the ends of (jroverompnt. It 
said, they believed the Bishop of Roma to be the 
Head of the Church ; the Church beipg an universal 
body under one head; but that he was iiot inr 
fallible, as separated from the Church ; nor did Ca^ 
tholics believe him to have authority over the temporaj 
affairs of Princes and States, directly or indirectly. If 
he absolved, or dispensed with, allegiance in charges of 
heresy or schism, the Act would be vain and null ; and 
all Catholics would be bound in conscience, notwith- 
standing, to defend the King and country, as much 
as arty Protestant — even against the Pope himself, 
should he invade the, kingdom. {Hear.) As for the 
problematical disputes on thesnbject, it held they were^ 
not responsible ; but with regard to the King-kiUinff 
doctrine, it was expressly stated to be impious and 
execrable, and contrary to the laws of God and nature. 
Another instrument to prove Catholic allegiance, ww» 
the oath taken by the Act of the 33d of the Kingi 
which swore due' allegiance, and the defence of the 
Crown, person, and dignity of the King, against a}l at-» 
tempts ; to disclose all treasons or conspiracies ; and to 
support the succession to the Crown as limited to the 
descendants of the Princess Sophia, being Protestants. 
They further swore^ that they rejected and detested 
the notion, that it was lawful to depose or inurd^r 
Princes, on pretence of their being heretics or 
infidels, and the impious principle bf violating faith 
vith heretics ; and they denied %l\ power of ttw; Pope;^ 
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^rect Of ihdirefct, in temporal autfiority. By the 
Act of the 33dv peculittf to Ireland, the Catholic swore 
that he adjured, eondebned, and detested these doc<- 
trines as iftipious ; and declared, before God, that no act^ 
Hnmoral and ivicked in itself, could ever be excused 
by arty pretext of its being good for the Church, or. by 
6ny etctesiastical power whatever. Absolution without 
the re^uiihes for that rite, it was sworn, only occa- 
sioned ab additional sin, by the violation of tlie ordi* 
Ik4thie, It was yet farther sworn by the Cath^ie, 
that he woutd adhere to the settlement of properly in 
Irelalidas it wa& by law established ; he disclaimed ail 
iotetition of subverting the Established Church, ia 
order to substitute a Catholic £stab];Yshnient ; an4 
swore, 1:hat he wouM exercise no privilege whicb 
he hfad, or ^ight Obtain, to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant reugJon and Protestant Governmeiit^ 
Whatlalth^r declat*ations or sectirities were requisite? 
The cOunte^-petrfcioners might act and think with 
good infjeHliotis, but they supported them by very bad 
argumentt^. When they made such heavy charges, they 
ought to prove them. What if the printer of such foul 
charges against His Majesty^s Catholic subjects were 
criifriindlity prosecuted by my Lord Fmgal, or any others 
tff th^ Ca^olk Body ? If so indicted, would he pro- 
<lt}cetbe'€(>6otete canons in Court for his justification ? 
Would Itty Lord Ellenborough suffer, or would my 
Lord Kehyon have suffered, the decrees of the Councils 
of Lat^ain^ Trent, and Constance, to be put in 
as evid^nde against the Catholios? Would the de- 
fendaht say, that he had no particular meaning 
a:gainst any individual, but was general in his chai^ 
against a #liole Body > That would be to excuse 
hi&^elf by saying, that he had no antipathy, against 
an individual ; but that he meant his charges against 
fbur millions of his fellow subjects. The charges 
against Catholics implied not only a political derelic- 
tion, butt a nooral turpitude : which, if true, rendered 
them quite incapable of the duties of society, and of 
i}\ those neeessary and plastic principles which held 
the community together. They made the Catholics^ 
not men, but monsters. It was impossible to suppose 
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persons belif ved in such charges, but they rtiade them 
to exclude others from all power* The Clergy of 
this Country, no doubt, understood religion perfectly ; 
but there appeared a mighty difference in their opi- 
nions and language when they prayed, from what 
they used when they petitioned. In prayer they ad- 
dressed the Deity as the universal God, who sent 
his Son into the world to spread his divine revelation,, 
and to save mankind ; but when they petitioqed, 
their sentiments appeared reversed : they seemed to 
think that the* Deity had almost jabandoned his reve- 
' lation, and that professed Christians throughout the 
greater part of Europe were worse than any other 
people on the Globe^ and were actually monsters: 
that the Deity had been almost driven out of Europe, 
except where be had been saved by the Dutch and a few 
others on the Continent, and by the Colleges and Cor- 
porations who petitioned, through the intervention of 
cettaiaguards and barriers ; and these securities were» 
in fact,nothingelse than laws, by which such petition- 
ers confined, and would perpetuate all powers and, all 
profits to themselves {Hear). This was nothing, in 
truth, but a question fpr exclusive power and place». 
The God of Prayer was a different being ftom the 
God of Petition : if the ascriptions of the prayers 
were true, he must maintain that the assertions in the 
petitions were false. He begged to be understood that 
he professed a great respect for many of the petitioners, 
but bemust take some liberty with their arguments; he 
could not feel disrespect for them, since he hoped that 
at no distant period their scruples would be overcome, 
and that he should see them all tinited with theirfellow 
subjects and fellow-christians, in the common interests 
and cause of their common country. {Hear.) He 
thought it necessary that an end should be put to this 
question, for the spirit of the proposition against 
the Catholic went to exclude for ever a great por- 
tion of the community from civil franchises,, under 
"^he imputation of their being, from their creed,, 
aitors and murderers. The accusations founded on 
le old canons amounted to nothing less. Thus were 
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they to exclude one-fifth of the population of the 
empire, by arguments such as these ; and the different 
parties were to contjaue disputes till they scolded 
each other out of their political and civil connection. 
The charges might be repeated, till some believed^ 
them; and the other party believed them to be made 
seriously and sincerely. It was the great duty of 
Parliament to exanaine and see whether w^ had not 
at present the elements of concord. Removal of disr 

?ualifications was asked for, and great numbers pf 
rish Protqitants of rank and property joined in the 
request. It was said, that the Catholics insisted on 
having what they desired without conditions. Slip- 
po3e it were so, that was ao argument why Parliament 
was not to legislate, to make an Act, and to provide 
the modifications that seemed adviseable. The 
honest interpretation of what the Catholic said was, 
that he saw no necessity for additional seX^urity, he 
having ffiven already all that was in his power. Th^ 
Synod nad. said, they had no indisposition whatever 
-to every reconciling step ; they would do any thing 
necessary^ that did not trench upon their Church. The 
Catholic was not against security, but against makings 
his liberty a conditional grant. He said, " take any 
security you think necessary for your religion, if it 
does not, derggate frooi our liberty, or impair our 
Church.*' The Church and the liberty of the Catho- 
lic, were perfectly compatible with our liberties ; md 
the wisdom of Parliament should find out how to , 
unite them. Many petitions from Ireland did not 
attack the principle, but suggested modifications of 
it ; and this was perfectly Tair iq the Protestwts. He 
could not believe that the Church of England was, as 
a bo^, inimical to the civil liberty and franchises of 
the Catholics ; nor could he think that the people 
of England were so. He was sure th^at he might re- 
pose without fear on their good sense and integrity. 
Sonie had explained their object to be the security 
of their religion by exclusion. He did not condemn 
their object, bjit hated the means. They were not 
right in telling Parliament that religion was to be saved 
iJy denying civil rights. He wished to gratify all parties 
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in the security of their religions. He wished to root 
these principles in the very, foundation of the island. 
Some petitioners said,' *' you must save the Church 
" by a monopoly of all power to Protestants." He 
would secure the Church by the same means as the 
state must be secured — by the identification of the 
people with the constitution. He would gratify th.e 
Catholic by repealing the excluding laws, and thereby 
qualifying him. Repealing these laws, he would bring 
in a bill to take care of the permanent interests of all 
Colleges, Hospitals, and Ecclesiastical Courts; and 
then such other provisions as might be considered 
necessary might be provided by the wisdom of 
Parliament ; only they should not go so far as to 
condition the liberty, (which would be disgracing the 
very gift,) or to aftect the religion of the Catholic, or 
the integrity of his Church. He would have the 
preamble of the Act so framed as to govern both mi- 
nisters and people in both countries. He would set 
forth the absolute necessity of the measure ; he would 
make the act a covenant of concord, to put an end to 
all national and all religious animosities. The two 
sects, and the two nations, had been too long in a 
state of political and religious hostility. The liberty 
of the Press should be left in the exercise of perfect 
freedom, except it were to prevent subjects of dif- 
ferent religions from abusing one another out of their 
common allegiance. [Hear.) There were subjects 
enough: there were the French, and Dutch, and 
other foreign people; and at home there were the 
Ministers; and when they did not furnish matter 
enough for attack, why then there was the Opposition. 
{a laugh.) *' You cannot too soon put an end to 
your religious disputes and animosities. If you ad- 
vert to your geographical situation, — to the spirit of 
your Constitution, — to your union under one Sove- 
reign—you will see that you can have but one inter- 
est. You are, and shoCild be, but one people ; but 
united as you are in the most important interests, t(iis 
outcry of religion is heard, while the voice of nature 
is dropped. Put an end speedily to this abominable 
TTjntest^ Digitized by Google • 
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His first step would be to move for a Committee 
pursuant to the resolution of last year. If asked by 
any Honoupble Member what he would then do, he 
would tell him : he should, therefore, read a resolu- 
tion which in a Committee he intended to propose. 
The resolution read by Mr. Grattan was in substance, 
" that, with a view to such an adjustment as would 
be conducive to the strength and security of the Es- 
tablished Church, and to the peace and concord of all 
his Majesty's subjects, it Was highly desirable to remove 
the disqualifications affecting his Majesty's Roman 
Catholic subjects ; preserving safe and unaltered the 
Protestant succession according to the Act of settle- 
ment, and maintaining the Protestant Established 
Church of England and Ireland, as by law established 
and the Kirk of Scotland." After moviftg that the re- 
solution of last Session be read, which was done, he 
moved for the going into a Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINE, in a maiden speech, opposed the 
motion at considerable length. He adverted to the 
interest which the people at large took in the question 
now before them; and thought that the House would 
best command the respect of the country by en- 
gaging in the discussion without rancour or animo- 
sity, while they shewed themselves prepared to re- 
sist the Claims of the Catholics with uncompromising 
firmness. The name of Mr. Pitt, one of th^ greatest 
Ministers this country ever enjoyed, had been men- 
tioned that night, and on various occasions, as 
friendly to farther concessions to the Catholics. It 
was, indeed, generally understood, that Mr. Pitt left 
ofBce in 1800, because he could not effect some mea- 
sure of this sort; buth« never made any declaration 
of his precise intention. He even took office under the 
express understanding, not again to agitate the ques- 
tion. Was it not likely, then, that he changed his opi- 
nion, as to the practicability of the attempt ? Would 
any man, he would ask, pronounce that measure indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the country, which that 
great Minister, Mr. Pitt, not only would not bring for- 
ward, but the disfcussion of which he even opposed ? 
At any rate, the advocates of an unconditional repeal 
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of all the laws affecting the Catholics, could not 
number Mr. Pitt auaong their friends. But setting 
aside every argument deduced from the mere autho- 
rity of names, the expediency or inexpediency of the 
measure was the principal consideration. Here the 
Hon. Member adverted to the existing situation of the 
Irish Catholics. It had been represented by some 
Gentlemen, as a state of slavery and oppression amidst 
universal surrounding freedom. Nothing could be 
more unfounded than such a statement. Had they 
not the same Constitution, — were they not governed 
bv the same impartial laws, as their fellow subjects ? 
Were they not protected in the exercise of their reli- 
gion, apd all the forms of their hierarchy ? Nay, was 
not even a College for the education of their Clergy 
maintained at the expense of the public? Had they 
not been admitted to the full exercise of the elective 
franchise } Where were the grievances under which 
they laboured ? He would maintain, that, if the ma- 
jority of any State determined that public offices 
should be exercised only by persons possessing certain 
qualifications, the minority had no right to complain* 
The Hon. Member proceeded to declare his disbelief, 
that acceding to the claims of the Catholics would 
produce harmony and concord. '^ Their princi- 
pies,*' he observed, " were favourable to despo- 
tism, — our*s to civil and religious .liberty: our"s 
was -the' trial by Jury, — their's was the process of 
the Inquisition ; and the most solemn assurances 
had been given by the highest persons in their 
Church, that it's principles were unchanged 'and 
unchangeable.'* Would it be wise to risk so much 
f6r the benefit of a few ? Had that House, com- 
posed solely of Protestants, been found wanting 
ibr any of the objects of wise legislation ? Had 
we been ever at a loss for wise and able Comman- 
ders, either in our Army or Navy ? The* Hon» 
Member next commented on the state of parties 
in Ireland. The cry of catholic emancipation had been 
made the means of discord and discussion, but the tri- 
umph of Popery was the ultimate x>bject of those who 
aised it. The events of the last forty year s iu Ireland 
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had shewn that no indulgence had be6n met by grati- 
tude, or had produced acquiescence. On the con- 
trary, every new indulgence had only excited a wish, 
and encouraged a demand for more, (Hear^ hear ^ from 
ike opposite side. J The Protestants of England were 
not unsolicitous about this great question^ and 
thought it full time to make a stand. They looked 
with confidence to the wisdom of that House for the 
maintenance of the safeguards of the Church and 
State. 

Sir R. HERON rose, for the purpose of shortly 
avowing the opinion which he conscientiously held on 
this important question. The Honourable Gen- 
tleman had told the friends of this motion, that 
they must not avail themselves of the respected 
authority of Mn Pitt, on behalf of the Catholic Claims ; 
yet he had acknowledged, that Mr. Pitt, in one in- 
stance, relinquished office, because it was not in his 
power to procure for the Catholics those rights which, 
in his opinion, the interests df the country required. 
The Hon. Gentleman supposed, however, that Mr. 
Pitt had afterwards altered hi& mind on the question; 
but the supposition was altogether gratuitous, and in 
itself extrentjely improbable. The House had also 
been told, that it was dangerous to admit the Catholics 
to all the privileges of the Constitution, becaiise 
they were hostile to rational liberty, and friend- 
ly to despotism. This strange accusation had 
been well rebutted by the Right Hon. Gentleman, who 
reminded the House, that it was to Catholic ancestors 
they were indebted for the Charter wrested from the 
tyrant at Runnymede. It was true, they werein general 
unfriendly to the Revolution ; but the great body of 
the people at that time, of ail religions, were strongly 
attached to hereditary succession ; and had it not been 
for theeffortsofafew patriotic Nobles, and the pusil- 
lanimity of James himself, the tide of puWic feeling 
might have turned, and the Prince of Orange been 
glad to have returned to Holland the best way 
he could. The main fear which actuated the people 
at that period, was the danger df the Protestant re- 
ligion ;;^d it was natural for the Catholics to feel 
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attachment to James, because he risked and lost his 
Crown on account of their faith. If we looked to former 
times, it would hardly be said, that Queen Elizabeth, 
the glorious Queen Bess (a laugh^) who established 
the Reformation, — was very favourable to liberty. In 
our own times we hadseen two extraordinary instances 
of Protestant kingdoms, which either from treason or 
pusillanimity had submitted to foreign despotism 
while Catholic countries had resisted the invader with 
energy. There was no ground, therefore, for the 
general charge which the House had this night heard. 
As to the late rebellion in Ireland, it was not a reli- 
gious rebellion (hear hear) ; it originated in the quarrels 
of domestic parties. Did not every body know that 
the principal leaders and conductors in that rebellion 
were Protestants, not Catholics ? [hear^ hear.) Great 
efforts had been made to procure petitions against the 
Catholic Claims, and certainly with much success. 
.The people were too apt to be imposed upon by a cry 
.6f " religion in danger. ' The Pope had always been a 
cause of great alarm with them. Bereaved of his ter- 
ritory stripped of his power, degraded, and a prisoner, 
he was still to be represented as dangerous, — but then 
he was formidable only in the British dominions, {hear,) 
Such was the cowardice of our soldiers, — such the 
weakness of our navy,— that not even all their efforts 
would be suflScient to protect us from his alarming 
influence! (hear ^ hear.) The foolish impressions of 
'dinger from such a quarter, weiie, however rapidly 
^wearing off, though efforts had not been 'wanting to 
prevent it. " Numerous Anti-Catholic petitions had 
hem presented to the House, but there had been a 
great deficiency in the most respectable of all, — he 
meant such as came from Free-holders assembled in 
<;ounty meetings. He was not aware that in England 
-there had been more than five or six of this descrip- 
tion, and some of them were not adverse to the Catho- 
lics. He had seen a paper against the Catholics, 
which purported to be the work of a Society, which 
took to itself the hiffh-sounding' title of the *' Protes- 
twit tinioji/* It hall reason to be proud of its Chair- 
maia; for the name of that Chairman (Mr. Granville 
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Sharp), was justly dear to all the friends of humanity* 
(hear.) Their declaration contained a variety of 
queries addressed to the Catholics of Ireland ; but as 
it was published only on the 12th of February, he 
would put'it to the house how very wisely these que- 
ries had been published, when the discussion must 
have come on in the House, before they could be an- 
swered by the Catholics. The declaration of this Pro- 
testant Union, promised a great deal ; it oflFers the pro- 
tection of their society to every part of the British em- 
pire, [hear.) They say they will always watch over, 
the interests of Protestants, and furnish them with all 
the information in their power on the Catholic question. 
He had seen some of this promised information, in 
the shape of a pamphlet, which contained the gravest 
charges against the Catholics ; , and he could hardly 
believe that the Worthy Chairman, whopa he greatly 
respected, could have been the instrument for propa- 
gating such atrocious calumnies. Those of the Clergy 
who were hostile to the Claims of the Catholics, had 
not been idle in disseminating alarms. Several of the 
Bishops, some of the dignified Clergy, Churchmen of 
all descriptions, — some with mitres on their heads, and 
some with mitres in thjeir heads [a laugh. ) — had been 
extremely anxious to procure signatures for Anti-Ca- 
tholic petitions. Foremost in the holy warfare of pam- 
phlets, stood a. Right Reverend and Learned Prelate;, 
for whose learning he entertained a high respect, and 
from whose earlier writings he had derived much in- 
struction; but in the publication to which he alluded, 
if there was much learning, there was very little can- 
dour. He thought proper to ascribe the opinions of 
those who differed with him on the Catholic claims, 
to specious liberality,gross misrepresentation, or infidel 
indifference. Was any Prelate, he would ask, thus 
entitled to thunder out his anathemas against all who 
were not of his way of thinking? {hear hear,) — to 
ascribe to them the basest motives, and most criminal 
indifference ? He (Sir R. H.) professed himself, by 
birth, by education, and conviction, a zealous Mem- 
ber of the Church of England'; but he never would deny 
to any man the right of worshipping the Deity in the 
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mode most agreeable to his conscience, and that with- 
out subjecting him to any civil disability whatever. 
He trusted, that on this great question, the House 
would come to such a resolution as would restore 
|>ermanent concord to Ireland. 

Mr. BANKES said, that he felt desirous to take an 
early part in the present discussion. It was natural for 
the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grattan) to feel a pe- 
culiar anxiety to examine the nature and circumstances 
of all the petitions with which the table of the House 
was now loaded. For the House, it was perhaps sufii- 
cient to see that there were great differences of opinion 
upon the subject : and that tne suggestion which, was 
made last year, that in Ireland the Protestants and Ca- 
tholics were nearly unanimous upon the point, was a 
8uggestion| which now appeared utterly unfounded in 
point of fact. The Petitions against the Catholic claims 
were numerous, and in many instances came from great 
and respectable bodies of men who were entitled to 
that respect with which the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
treated them. However he approved of the general 
tone and temper of the speech of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, there were some expressions in it which he 
wished had been omitted. One of those expressions, 
with respect to the Irish petitions against the Catholic 
claims, was, that they were appealed to a foreign 
C6uiitry against the liberty of their own. After 
the solemn Act of Union, was England to be 
considered as a* foreign country by the inhabitants 
of Ireland ? (Several Members called out across 
llie House, that the words foreign country h^A 
not been used ; and the Spjeaker informed Mr. 
B AKK£$, that the words were, another country.) Even 
to this expression he objected : for who could the pe- 
titioners lappeal to, but to that Legislature which was 
common to both countries, and belonged alike to both. 
There were other expressions, which be was sorry that 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had made use of. He ap- 
)ieared to him to have described, in an exaggerated 
mamner, the privations and suflFerings of the Roman 
Catiiolics, and to hare entirely passed those bounds 
which lie wished to maintain, when he teflected on 
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the jurisdiction of that country as a jurisdiction of 

earties and prejudices, and of Catholics being tried 
y juries summoned and put together by partisan she- 
riffs. This was a part of his speech in which the Right 
'Honourable Geiitleman appeared to him to deviate, 
in some degree, from that tone of good ten^perfend mo- 
deration for which, as well as for their eloquence, his 
speeches had been so generally admired. He trusted 
that the inhabitants of Ireland^ as well as this country^ 
were subject to an equal law and &n impartial judi- 
cature^ He. thought it was hard also, that in this 
country, where the general principles of toleration 
had been carried as fa^,.or farther than in any other, 
it should be stated that toleration was dealt biit 
in a niggardly atid selfish manner. The Right Honoui^i 
lable Gentleman had, in his speech appeared to convey 
the idea that toleration was carried much farther in 
Catholic countries; This, as a general proposition, he 
must absolutely deny; it was denied by experience, by 
history, and by the knowledge ofevery gentleman pre- 
sent who had spent any time in Catholic dountries; 
He certainly had shewn, that in Hungary there wa^ a 
Very great degree of toleration ; but if he were to look 
iat other Catholic countries, — if he were to took at the 
state of toleration in Italy, and particularly in the Papal 
territories, it would be found that the general proposi- 
tion was not founded. If the Catholics of the pre^ 
sent day were charged with maintaining the same opi- 
nions as their ancestors, who was there to blamfe t It 
was they who had stated that their doctrines wt^ un- 
changed, — that they had not derogated from the' faith 
and opinions of the Catholic Church iri former ageS; 
As to the question of toleration, we had no less autho- 
rity than that of the Pope himself, delivel'ed at no (iis* 
lanttime. It was upbri the ordinances of the French 
Government, issued nearly at the same time as the 
former Concordat. He com plain<jd that the; Prench 
Government had assumed a latitude of indulgence with 
"respect to every religious sect vrhich he could by no 
means approve of. The lijberty which the French Go* 
vernment pretended to give to evpfy sect w^s contrary 
to the Canons and Councils of the Church, and to th^ 
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T^hristian Religion ; and therefore he rejected the propo- 
sition. His Holiness said, that the French system of 
indifference to all religions was utterly repugnant 
to the spirit of the Christian Religion, which could 
no more league with others than Christ with Be- 
liaL [Hear, hear ^ from many Mefnbers.) Did the 
Right Hon. <jrentleman suppose that the opinion of 
the Pope, so publicly pronouncedjwould have no effect 
upon the Catholic prelates and ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of Ireland ? Did it require much ingenuity to an- 
swer his Question why the Catholic Church should 
hate the Protestant, when the Pope had stated, that 
the Catholic Church could no more league with any 
other than Christ with Belial/ This was certainly some 
reason to believe that the Church of Rome considered 
^very other Church as impious and heretical. When it 
was proposed then, either to go into a Committee to 
consider the situation of the Catholics, or to relieve 
the grievances which they complained of in any other 
way, he could not avoid considering what were the 
objects or the prospects of those who petitioned. He 
had on a former occasion opposed going into a Com- 
mittee, because no specific plan had been pointed out. 
Now, if the Right Hon. Gentleman could shew, that 
the objects which he had mentioned in his resolution 
could be obtained, every body in that House must 
agree with him. The first object which he had stat- 
ed, was to secure the peace and harmony of all classes 
in the empire, by uniting men of every religious per- 
suasion in the common cause, and in one common in- 
terest. This was undoubtedly an object much to be 
desired. The second object which he had stated, was 
the preservation ofthe. purity ofthe Protestant Church 
Establishment : and the third was, the general satis- 
faction and concord of all classes of persons through- 
out the country. Those were certainly most desirable 
objects, if they could be accomplished ; but from the 
great difference of opinion which had now appeared 
upon the subject, and from the great number of Pro-» 
testant petitions against those claims, it did not appear 
ery likely, that hey could be granted with that ge- 
^ral satisfaction and concord of all classes, Mrhich the 
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. Right Honourable GenUeman himself felt to be so de- 
sirable. It had been pretty generally supposed, that 
as the subject had been so often stirred, without any 
counter-petitions from the Protestants of this country, 
that there was a great indifference among them upon 
the subjects He, at that time, wished that the 
question should be put off, in order that the sense 
of the people of this country should be known. He 
now rejoiced that they had come to the vote of the last 
session, because the consequences it produced were 
such, that it wasnowcvidenttoevery person who had at- 
tended the House last week, that there was a most consi- 
derable and ex tensive alarm through a numerous class of 
the people of this country. The manner, however, in 
which the Roman Catholics had conducted them- 
selves at that time, made his Right Hon. Priend 
(Mr. Canning) come forward under very inaus- 
picious circumstances in his, motion of last year. 
The Catholic resolutions of the 18th of June, 
resolutions most angry and intemperate, were known 
in London only on the very day that his Right 
Honourable Friend had fixed upon for his motion. 
His Right Honourable Friend had, however, with all 
the ability of an accomplished orator converted those 
very inauspicious circumstances into an argument in 
favour of his motion. He had argued, that so long as 
Parliament should turn a deaf ear to the complaints 
of the Catholics, so long as that House should refuse 
to enquire into or listen to their grievances ; so long 
must they expect that they would feel goaded and 
irritated to such a degree, as to use language somewhat 
intemperate ; but that as soon as the House should 
shew a disposition to consider their case, the language 
and tone of the Catholics would be altered. Now, m 
what manner was that prophesy borne put by the fact ? 
The House did resolve to enquire into their claims, 
with a view to a satisfactory adjustment of them ; and 
yet, in the very next month, in July 1812, the Catho- 
lics published resolutions, announcing " their most 
8eriou$9 apprehensions that a religious persecution was 
i^ut to begin in Ireland.'* They also declared, that 
they would accept of nothing short of unqualified 
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concession of their Claims. Sofep from only steeking 
protection, it wto power only which they wanted* 
They spoke of those things as their undoobted rights. 
(;Lottd cries of hear, hear, from a pari ^ the House.} 
He was^ not sorry to hear those cheers, because he 
knew that there were many Members in that House 
who were ready lo assert that they ^ere their rights, 
{hear, hear.) How, was it to be said that in a State 
where we had a Protestant King and a Protestant 
Church, the Legislature was rtot at liberty to enact 
what laws it thought proper, — {very loud cries of hear, 
hear^) — he should finish his sentence, and again say, 
to enact what laws they thought proper for the preser- 
vasion of their constitution in Church and State ^ 
Those Gentlemen, who had so loudly cheered, were 
little read, if they did not knoyi','that it was an esta- 
blished maxim that every State possessed in itself the 
right of self-preservation . f The cries of hemr, hear, were 
repeated') If nothing less than what they called their 
civil and political right* would content them, he be- 
lieved they spoke thesense of a very smell part indeed 
oi that House. He believed that even the Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Grattan) himself, was not prepared 
to. accede to all their demands without some qualifi- 
cations ; and he was sure that his Right Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Canning) had not intended to concede them with- 
outmany qualifications, and some which they would 
probably feel strongly. As for granting all their claims, 
without restrictions or limitations, he thought it waa 
a thing which Parliament could not accede to, either 
now or at any future time. They now chose to say, 
that because they could not obtain certain offices, their: 
civil rights were abridged; that because their civil 
rights were abridged, there was no toferation ; and 
because there was no toleration, they were conse- 
quently expqsed to religious persecution. If they 
chose to carry this farther, and say, that they ought to 
be, in all respects, upon an equality with the Protea^ 
tants ; this was a conclusion which he could never ad^ 
mit. As to the temper in which the Catholic claims 
ere urged, the Right Honourable Gentleman had toid> 
lat it was our duty to legislate on a great scale, aad 
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not mind the expressions made use of by the Catholksi, 
as it beloia^d to Parliament and not to th^ Catholic^ 
to legishte. Now when the HoHse were called upo» 
to gra;nt claims of such magnitude, and against which 
there were so many petitions, he thought the House 
ought at any rate to be assured, that the attending to 
those claims would be acceptable to the claimantfiK 
This, however, did not appear to be the case, for' finy 
thing short of absolute and unlimited concession was 
stated by them to be insult and indignity. It was 
evident that the measure was not popular in this coun«« 
try, and that the great mass of the people were not sa* 
tisfied that the concession should be made. If, thenj 
thenicasure wasdiwgreeable in this country, aqd in- 
stead of tranquillizing Ireland, should be considered 
there as a nu>ckery and insult, if accompanied with any 
limitations or restrictions, it would be a very strong 
ground for Parliament to hesitate seriously before tliey 
adopted measures highly disagreeable to the majority 
of the population of the Empire, and not likely to bo 
satisfactory to the minority who urged the claims. He 
conceived that foreign influence, and the Catholic re.* 
ligion must be kept wholly distinct before the claims 
could possibly be acceded to. He thought that thcr 
correspondence of the Catholic/Bishops with the see 
of Rome, ought to be put somewhat under the inspect 
tion of Government. As to the great name of Mr^ 
Pitt, which had been mentioned on this occasion^ 
he believed that it was well known by all his friends, 
that althoi^gh be supported the measure as connected 
with the Union, he perceived the great diflScuIties of 
the question as it advanced, and had never matured ai 
plan in his mind, for proposing those qualifications to 
the grant whi^ch be felt to be necessary. As to the proi* 
position of stating in the preamble of a Bill, the rights^ 
of the Protestant Succession, and the ProtestanJt 
Church, did the Right Honourable Gentleman sup^ 
pose, that the House would tolerate the statement in 
an Act of Parliainent now to be made, or that they 
would endure that it should be now formally enacted: 
that this country is subject to a Protestant King, and 
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that a Protestant Church is by law established in it •? 
Surely the House would never tolerate any such thing : 
and yet this was proposed to them by the Aight Ho- 
nourable Gentleman as a sort of security. He wished 
to know whether any Members really desired to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts^ 
which had been so long considered the bulwarks of 
our constitution in Church and State ? He consider- 
ed he was now voting in strict conformity with the 
Rpirit of his former vote ; and was glad that the vote 
of the last Session had given an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the sense of the Protestants of the empire upon 
the question. 

Mr. GRATTAN, in explanation^ «aid, that he had 
never used the word foreign country, as applied to 
l&iigland. He had said another country, which he 
conceived to be a true description, as they were dis- 
tinct countries, although united in one empire. As to 
the expression of partizan Sheriffs, he had not used it 
by itself, nor intended to imply that Protestant Sheriffs 
were necessarily prejudiced against the Catholics. The 
way he had used the expression was, partizan Sheriffs 
covenanted against the Catholic Claims. He did riot 
mean to cast^ an imputation on all Protestant Sheriffs, 
but merely to state the hardships of Catholics being 
tried by Juries assembled by those who might be fairly 
called partizan Sheriffs, covenanted against the Catho* 
lies. As for enacting any thing about the Protestant 
Succession or the Protestant Church, he never propo- 
sed any such thing. There was a great deal of diflfer- 
cnce between reciting it in the preamble of an Act, 
and professing to enact it. 

Mr. PLUNKETT began by remarking, that th« 
language of his Right Hon. Friend^ the enlightened 
advocate of the Catholic Claims, ought to be exempt 
from verbal criticism. There was no man who united 
gre.ater intelligence with greater zeal for the interests 
of the Catholics and of the Empire. His Right Hon, 
Friend hud proposed a Committee^ in which he in« 
^^ndcd to move resolutions^ expressing a determination 
t> abide by the Protestant Establishments in Church 
nd State. This bad been misrepresentt^d^ as if he 
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had talked of re-enacting the statutes passed at iht 
Revolution. It should be recollected, that, the most 
industrious arts had been used against the Catholics* 
It was gravely stated, that they had no object in Yievr 
but to overturn the Church, and demolish the State; 
and it was in answer to such calumnies, that the de>- 
claratory resolutions of his friend had been fraroedw 
A complaint was made, that no specific intelligible 
plan was brought forward. The objection appeared 
to him to be without foundation. He could perfectly 
-understand what was the object of his Right Horu 
Friend. He desired that all disabilities should be tfii- 
moved ; at the same time offering an ample security 
for the safeguard of the Protestant interests. Thig 
be could comprehend ;^ but he could not so readily see 
what were the objects, and what the plains, of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman who spoke last. At one period of 
his speech he seemed to think that the claims of tb^ 
Catholics must be at all times inadmissible ; though 
in another place he thought, as he did Ust.Session> 
that something might be done in their favour. The 
foolish Concordat on which the Right Hon. Gentle* 
man placed so much emphasis^ was, he believed, pro* 
mulgatcd before last Session, fi,nd theirefore was fitS good 
a reason twelve months ago as it could be fiow. (ffcfir, 
hear.) The speech, ind^, of the Uight Hon. Geuf 
tleman appeared rather an answer, by anticipation,^ of 
some topics which were tobe'^urged by another Right 
Hon*Gentlemanwho was to speak hereaiFter.(i4 Imgh-) 
He agreed that what the Catholics sought might not 
with strictness be called a right ; yet he thought it 4 
very metaphysical, and useless, and scholastic discus* 
sioD, to investigate how far it was a right. Inasmucli 
as religious liberty was a right, thpir claim wds a 
right ; and to withhold toleration, where no danger 
could ensue from the grant, was to deprive a man of 
one of his dep.rest righti^. (Hear, hear*) The cata« 
logue of grievances under which the Catholics la* 
boured was Urge and provoking. It was galling to 
the soldier, actuated by the love of glory, to find 
himself unable to keep pace with bis companions ia 
arms : it (Was galling to thie barrister of talents, to see 
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the State : and though the elective franchise had beeit 
granted, waJ it not a grievance to gentlemen to be ex- 
cluded from the House« of Commons? The motives 
which influenced persons to desire seats in that House 
ifferc various : some of the noblest— some of an infe- 
rior kind ; but vrhatever they were, thejr operated ad 
Jjowerfully on the minds of Catholics as they did on 
those of Protestants. The conduct of the Protestants 
had been marked with the greatest inconsistencies apd 
-solecisms : the Catholics had been by them admitted 
to wealth and knowledge, the great elements of poli- 
tical power : and yet the power itself was denied to 
them. It was made a question^ whether rank and sta- 
tion, the proper appanage of wealth and knowledge, 
should not be separated from their necessary compa* 
nions ; and by an inversion in the order of civiliza- 
tion^ an aristocracjr is first made, and then it is to be 
lowered and kept down to the rank of a mob. For 
instance, Lord Fingal was excluded from a seat in the 
representation, and yet his menial servant might be« 
€ome a Member of Parliament. {Reary hear.) And 
this inversion, this contradiction of the first principles 
of Government, was called the British Constitution : 
«nd the advocates of a contrary doctrine were branded 
as impertinent innovators. {Hear; hear.) Those men 
are called innovators and turbulent, who come hum- 
blv to the. bar of the House, and bring with them the 
bffer of their hearts and hands, their substance and their 
blood, towards the sqpport of the constftution : and 
desire' onlyto be allowed to bring also with them their 
honour suid their religion, without which, they must 
be profligate and dangerous associates in anj commu- 
ttity. {Hear, hear.) Our ancestors had acted with 
more consistency-— their plans were concerted with a 
%ort of diabolical perfection, that the end might an- 
swer to the means. They steeped in the deepest ig- 
norance, the wretches whom they meant to degrade 
and render incapable of power. We, on' the contrary, 
have repealed all the penal laws which kept them io 
darkness, and yet still expect theniglClJ^ the. grovel- 
ling slaves of stupidity* The time for such condoct 
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Would bave been, \rben ihest sons of e&rth were buri^A 
under fbe mountains which the mighty wisdom of pur 

?rogenitots had heaped upon them. These had now 
een heaved off; and what madman was there, who 
WouW advise that they i^hould be buried again undet 
their heaps? What idiot, who could imagine that the^ 
could remain as thej now were? (Cries of hear.) 

Could it bfe supposed that partially opened, as the 
prospects of power had been to the Catholics, that they 
did not, from this very circumstance, feel with greater 
keenness the indignity of exclusion ? It was said that 
they aspired to the highest dignities: to be sure they 
did. — they would be worthless hypocrites if they pre- 
tended btnerwise. They aspired to the most exalted 
stittions; — it would, indeed, be a most dangerous and 
fatal indifference, if four millions of persons, enjoying 
property and consideration, should be content merely 
with the substantial benefit of the laws, without a de- 
sire to partajke the honours of the State. (Hear^ hear.) 
Some of the inconsistencies of the opposite party he 
must again notice. A man may rise to professional 
eminence at the Bar, but to make him one of the 
King's Counsel would be pregnant with the severest 
danger: he may exercise the elective franchise, but to 
be a Representative in Parliament would be an event 
too dreadful to be mentioned : be may be an immense 
landed proprietor, but the law of the country would 
perish if he were allowed to be the head of the mean- 
est Corporation in the meanest town on his estate : he 
may hold office in Ireland, where danger is chiefly to 
1)e apprehended from the abuse ; but to clothe him 
with power in England would augur the downfal of 
the Constitution. [Laugh, and hear^ hear. ) 

Securities were demanded: could there be stronger 
safeguards than the oaths of the Cathalics ? Perhaps 
it mig;fat be said, their oath was not to be depended 
on ; and, in the absurdity of that feeling, some 
choice spirit might be induced to propose a more 
^IBeacious obligation ; and no doubt some worthy 
Alderman would then bring forward his petition, 
ligne4 by 80,000 subscribers : a mattereasily cflfected^ 
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by phrarding: the walls, and alarming the good 
citizens with the cry of the Church being in danger, 
< He would meet the question fairly. If the claims 
of the Catholics were inconsistent with the enactments 
of the Revolution; they ought to go for nothing: if 
they were compatible, let them be beard. If the 
former should appear, after full shewing, the peti- 
tioners must bpw in silence : they must submit to their 
fate, and trust only to the inscrutable wisdom of Pro- 
vidence to work out for them the means of comfort and 
liberty: yet before the dreadful sentence is passed 
upon them, — before they retire,^ overwhelmed by the 
eternal interdiction, let the alleged danger be proved 
by facts and arguments clear as the light of Heaven. 
{Hear, hear.) But he felt confident that the case was 
not so ; that there was no incompatibility between the 
sacred principles established at the Revolution, and 
the present views and requests of the Catholic Peti- 
tioners. He wished to fight, this part of the subject 
inch by inch ; mean time, let not the people of Ireland 
be outlawed on visionary surmises : let not the Govern- 
ment pretend to be frightened by the spell of its own 
raising. Such a pretence would be to palter with 
their own consciences, and to betray the best interests 
of the Empire. {Hear, hear.) Let some of the 
maxims of the Constitution, as established at the 
Revolution, be examined. The chief securities were 
the oath of Supremacy, and the declaration against 
Popery. It was not at the period of the Reformation 
that these safeguards were introduced^ but towards 
the end of the reign of Charles the Second. It was 
then thought, that some practices wei'e in agitation^ 
contrary to the safety of the State; ^d the solemn 
renunciation, by oath, was then instituted. It was a 
msitter of no great importance, whether tlie apprehen- 
sions entertained at that time were, or were not, well 
founded : for himself, he rather thought they were. 
Charles was a profligate monarch,— -for so he must 
call a man who had sold his country for foreign gold^ 
that he might act without the controul of n Parlia- 
ment, and intended to introduce at once Popery and 
Slavery ;-^it was in conseq^uence of such circumstances, 
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tbat those laws were adopted which had been since 
repealed, and other oaths had been substituted. If 
the Catholics are willing to take this oath, what ex- 
cuse can there be for withljolding them ? It n^ay be 
said, that it is not to be relied upon, and is dangerous 
to the Constitution ; an argument whose absurdity is 
of this amount : as long as the Catholic adheres to his 
religion, he is not to be believed; but if he abjure 
that, 4iis bare assertion becomes worthy of credit. 
Surely this is an absurdity worse thati transubstantia- 
tion itself. {A laugh.) He did not feel inclined to 
deny that the powe^ of the Pope may be considerable, 
and might hiare an improper influence : he now, and 
always thought, that this was a proper subject for 
strict and watchful regulation; yet the nature of this 
provision ought not to interfere with the merits of the 
general question. {Hear.) He thought that some plan 
might easily be devised ; and surely the tlight Hon. 
Gentleman must agree, that the Committee was the 
proper place for such propositions. It was asked, 
whether it was intended to repeal the Corporation and 
Test-laws? As to his own individual judgment, ho 
would answer, roost assuredly they ought to be repeal- 
ed: and it seemed to him a burlesque' on the Consti- 
tution to call those statutes its bulwarks. {Hear, and 
a laugh.) The Corporation Act, it was well known, 
was an ebullition of excessive loyalty at the time of 
the Restoration ; and inculcated, among other salutary 
provisions, the necessity of passive obedience and non<* 
resistance. At the Revolution, this Act bad been 
purged aind maimed; apd yet this mutilatted fragment 
of a statute was one of the props of the British Con- 
stitution. {Hear, hear.) Every body knew the history 
of the Test- Act. It was the child of Lord Shaftesbury, 
that unprincipled politician, who was utterly indif- 
ferent to all religions. It was not with a view to fur- 
ther the Protestant establishment, but to pique the 
Court, that he procured the passing of that act, in 
order to exclude James Duke of York from the suc- 
cession. Thus one Statute was the effect of blind and 
ft^vdrflowiifg' — the other, of expiring aud repentant 
loyalty. {Hear.) 
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As to the BiU of Rights, the exclusion af the 
Catholics formed no part of it, and the oath of su- 
premacy was only incidentally iQtri)duced. At that 
time the Roman Catholics were not excluded from 
Parliament^ nor from office. The few disatiilities 
under which they laboured were promised to be re- 
moved ; and yet in October 1791, after these pro- 
mises had beea held out to the^m^ a Parliament wai 
summoned in England, yhich excluded them from 
office and from honour : and this act of perfidy and 
injustice was embalmed as one of the most precious 
and revered ingredients of the English constitution. 

It would be the heighth of injustice to suppose^ 
that because the Parliament had at that time acted 
with such unexampled rigour and severity, that all 
future parliaments were bound to follow their exam- 

Sle, and to keep up an undeserved exclusion of the 
Loman Catholics trom the honours and blessings of 
that Governipent to which they were as warmly at- 
tached, and which they supported, with as much 
loyalty and zeal as any other class of subjects within 
the empire. As well might it be said, that because 
this country had done an act of great injustice in seia;*- 
ing upon^ and bringing forcibly away the Danish 
fleets, and placing them in safety in our pwn pocts> 
that, therefore, it would for ever hereafter be impos- 
sible to restore tbem,notwithstaqdiog that time, justice, 
and propriety, and many other concurrent cireumstances, 
put it in our power to replace them in the hands of 
their original and rightful owners. 1^ v^as no argument 
against the O^tbolics, that these points were not con- 
ceded at the time of the Revolution. The great- 
men who were concerned in that glorious eveptj did 
)iot affect to change the principles of their ancestors, 
tiaving secured civil and religious liberty, they l^ft 
things nearly as they were, trusting that future Pax- 
liarnents would legislate for all the su^ects of the 
realm with that justice and impartiality to whtcii ail 
good subjects ate equally entitledi. The tioae £uqr so 
doing had, in his opinioo, spw af rived. We w^re at 
this moment Bghting the battles of civil ^4m4 i'«U- 

/ • . '" Jigitized by VjOO^ 
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|:ious liberty agtidsi a inigbtj and gigantic foey and 
it behoved ns to unite every description of our fel- 
low subjects in one common bond of union> tbat^heir 
combined efforts might operate with the greatest effect 
in repelling those attacks which the enemy was aim-<- 
ing at us in every part in which we were vulnerable. 
At the time of the Revolution^ King William waft 
tied up completely; and it was not in his power to 
bring more than half his people against his common 
enemies; whereas we had now an opportunity of 
uniting heart and hand the whole mass of the popu- 
lation of tiie empire, and bringing them to bear with 
all their force and energy against the desperate assault 
of this formidable modern Colossus. Against such 
striking and important advantages as these^ it was 
idle to be deterred or alarmed by such ridiculous 
clamours as those lately sent abroad^ under the cry 
that the Church was in danger. Por his own part he 
declared he had never yet been able to ascertain what 
was meant by the Church being in danger* He could 
only say with his Right Hon, Friend who brought 
forward the Motion^ ^' How are the Catholics to 
overturn the Church while ther^ is a Protestant 
Monarch aad a Protestant Estabti^ment ?" It could 
only be done by two ways, vix. by force, or through 
the intervention of the Legislature. Was it to be 
done b^ fi^ce ? The very idea was ridiculous. But 
supposiig for a moment^ byway of argument^ that to 
be the ease, this very measure would make them less 
able, to do it. Was it then to be done in that House > 
JSurely nothing could be more weak than such an idea. 
Suppose a majority of the Members from Ireland; 
nay, even admitting the vrhole of the one hundred 
retunied by that piurt of the Empire, were all to be 
Roman CatiioUcs, what could so small a number da 
agaittist the whole of the Members of Great Britain^ 
With ^ Protestant Eaecative^aad a Protestant Church f 
NoChJi^ could be more Aitile than such apprehen-* 
aiass. 'J%ere aever 'tras a faic er opport«mity to do ^ 
great act of justice^ which could not but redound tb 

ika interest and faonmir of atl vdio were concerned in 
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it. Would it be for the security of tHe Church, that 
this measure should be defened till the establishment 
should become rocking and topling? Two things 
were to be particularly attended to: the relative 
wealth and numbers of the Catholics, as compared 
with the Protestants. At present the Catholics 
were as inferior to the Protestants in point of pro* 
iperty, as they were superior in numbers. In time 
it may so happen, that their wealth may increase 
in proportion to their numbers ; and would it be politic 
to postpone the question till the Catholics become as 
important and weighty in the scale of wealth, as they 
are now superior in numbers ? It was really extraordi- 
nary to hear the arguments which had been resorted to 
on this occasion — and astonishing to think they could 
be received in the way they were. The established re- 
ligion of the country must be respected. Every thing 
was in its favour, and our civil and religious liberties 
are more firmly secured by their being mixed and blend- 
ed together, and dependent on each other for support ; 
and, therefore, the Protestant Church has nothing to 
dread, but may very safely rely on its own foundation, 
which is secured by a duration of upwards of 300 years. 
Such a test of its actual strength never could be shaken 
by the senseless and ridiculous cry of its being in dan- 
ger. . Yet, notwithstanding all he had heard of petitions 
from various bodies of the clergy, he did not believe 
that the great body of the Protestant Clergy had join- 
ed in the cry, though, as an Hon. Baronet had said, 
certain persons with something on their heads, or m 
their heads, might perhaps have done so. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman who spoke last had informed the 
House, that his opinion last year was in favour of the 
Catholics,but that he thought himself warranted in now 
having changed it, because he saw the people were 
universally against the measure. This was, - in his 
opinion, by no means a fair argument, to use the cry 
of the English people against the Irish. At the time 
of the Union, the Irish tod been flattered with promises 
,that their claims would meet with greater fecilities in 
consequence of that measure taking place, and ttot 
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they had thus b^en induced to give up their own Par- 
liament. Had that not been the case, those claims 
would have come to be discussed before their own 
Parliament, wherethe cry of the English people against 
the measure could not have been made, nor if lyiade, 
would it have been heard. He called upon the Noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Castlereagh), who if he could not 
be called a party to that act, had been at least a very 
principal instrument in bringing it about ; he called 
on him to say if that was not the case. At least he 
hoped that W oble Lord would not lend himself to this 
cry, now set up with so much clamour, and so much 
fbry. He did not, however, beheve that this was the 
real, genuine, sober, deliberate opinion of the people of 
England, — many arts and tricks had been used to make 
it appear so, but he believed those had imposed only 
on the very lowest orders, and this mighty cry had 
been set up principally by the mob. It was by no 
means his wish to see one part of the community ride 
over the interests of another part of the same commu- 
nity ; neither did he think that the lower orders of the 
people ought not to be attended to : but atthe time the 
House was talking of the highest interests of the Con- 
stitution, he had certainly a right to say, that was npt 
the moment to appeal to the mob for their opinion 
on a measure of important legislation. The Honour- 
able Greutleman who spoke last, had also said, that 
the intemperance in the proceedings of the Cs^tholic 
jbody in Ireland had tended greatlv to make him change 
his opinion. He (Mr. Plunkettj confessed that he, 
as much as any man,disapprovedof some publications 
which had been sent forth on this subject; but he 
thought it did not consist either with candour or jus- 
tice, to visit these on the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; 
nor was it fair to say, that even if they had been Catho- 
lics who issued them, that therefore the Houde should 
not attend to their petition, and to the motion which 
had been brought forward by his Right Honourable 
Triend in consequence of it. If these people demand 
what is unreasonable, Parliament is not therefore 
bound to grant what they demand. They may. how- 

'^ '■ •' - -.• ' Digitized by LiOOg, 
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crer, take their claims into coMwieratTon, they may 
deliberate upoB such of them as appear to be better 
founded than others : they may legislate for them. If 
the House agrees to go into a committee, they may pro- 
pose and frame such securities, both for the constitu- 
tion and establishment, as to them shall appear proper 
and necessary. They may separate the sound part of 
the Catholics from the unsound, and they may shew 
their wish to do impartial justice to every cfeiss of his 
Majesty's subjects. Many of those arguments which 
had given so much oflTence and alarm had been used 
by violent and wrong-headed men, without any au- 
thority from the Cat^lic Body. Many of them had, 
}>erha{>s, been used by a disaffected party. He believed, 
there was a disaffected party in Ireland, though, per- 
haps, they were only few in number ; yet he thought 
there were certain persons in Jrefctndwho wished most 
cordially that the Catholic Question^ or GathoHc 
Clain^s, as they are alternately called, shotjld never 
be carried, but left to engender and increase that t3i^- 
conteni which they themselves had imbibedj^ and 
which they would he happy to see spread far arid 
wide. It would be very hard, however, :and very un- 
just to provoke the whole hody of theCathoHcs mere- 
ly to punish these few ; and it would bethe very acme 
<^ injustice to refti^e to attend to the claims of lie rea- 
sonable Catholics, because some rash individuals had 
delivered their sentiments on the subject In a stile of 
intemperance and extravagance. He believed much 
mischief was to be attributed to the imprudent and im- 
politic conduct of the Governments of both countries ; 
one ef which had irritated the people by attempting to 
prevent them from making tneir t^laims, whilst the 
other equally affected their feelings, hy continually 
turning a deaf ear to all they had urged on the subject. 
A wise Government had a certain conduct to eier- 
cise. If they m^ant.to rdfose all concessions, they 
ihouki say bo a.t once ; if, on the coiitrary, 
*hey intended to grant concessions, they ought 
to do it as sopn as possible, as they iJien^ would 
come wilfh a better grace^ and be receivcdrWiATdouble 
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w^kmne. He was of opinion, that by acceding t« the 
motion of his Right Hon. Friend, means might be 
found to put matters in such a train that the claims 
of the Catholics mi^ht be acceded to without any dif- 
ficulty or danger. He, for his own part^ had endea- 
ypuried to argue the question as a real and zealous 
friend, and well-twisheT to the interests of the whole 
Empire ; and if the House agreed to go into a Com- 
inittee> he would be one who would do every thing in 
his power to give every possible security to the esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. YORKE rose and observed, that after the 
very able and eloquent speech which the House had 
just heard from the Right Hon. Gentleman, he should 
not prejend to follow him throughout the whole of 
his arguments, but would reply to some of the leading 

^points. There were one or two expressions which 
escaped the Right Hon. Gentleman, which led him 
{Mf. Yorke) to believe that he was not aware of the 
dangers which might arise if the concessions now 
clainqied were granted— that danger, the only one to 
be feared, was the interference of a foreign power 
over the Clergy. If the Right Hon. Gentleman could 
satisfy his mind on that point, then he would have no 
objection to go into the question. Mr. Y. proceeded 
to notice some misapprehension on the part of the 
Right Hon. Gent, as to the precise words which his 
Jlon. Friend (Mr. Bankes) had used when speaking 
of the bulwarks. What he conceived his Honourable 
Friend meant was'the bulwarks of the Church, and 

, therefore he was not hostile to the interpretation which 
had been put upon that part of his speech. With 
respect to the question, it was not a question of tole- 
ration, as had been supposed : for when the Legislature 
permitted the free exercise of the Romish Religion to 

, the Petitioners, that was toleration. Now, with re- 
spect to the disabling laws, nothing had been adduced 
to satisfy him ,that it was not necessary to keep them 
up. Until that was shewn, he for one could not con- 
sent to repeal them. It had been admitted by the 

IJili^ht iJoiit Crentleraan that the Constitution vy^ 
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Protestant. If so, the Governmept must be Protes- 
tant also ; for it could not be denied that it vi^as a fun- 
damental part of th^ Constitution. To talk of an 
introduction into the preamble of the Bill, of words 
recognizing that form was idlle and nugatory. If, there- 
fore, the establishment was Protestant, the onus f/iTo^ 
handi lay upon those who wished to alter that esta- 
blishment. He did not mean to contend for everlast- 
ing exclusion : for if the friends of the Catholics would 
shew to him that the concessions could safely be 
granted, then he was prepared to vote for the Inquiry. 
When the Bill of 1791 vi'as introduced into Parlia- 
ment, that Bill was hailed by him as a relaxation of the 
laws against Catholics ; why wa^ that bill not carried 
through ? On that occasion he was afraid the friends 
of the Catholics had reckoned without their host, and 
that, in truth, there was no communication had with 
the See of Rome; and yet at that time that very 

, Pope was in alliance with England, and his territo- 
ries were guarded by our ships. The questions at issue 
were, first, whether there was any. danger frbm con- 
ceding the claims, and secondly, whether there was 
any from not conceding them. Now the influence 
of the Popish See over the claims was undoubted, 
and the influence of the clergy over the laity was so 
great, that under all circumstances it would not be 
prvdent to relax. A great deal had been said about 
the tenets of the Church of Rome.' He'had been en- 
deavouring to make out what these tenets were, but 
could not. Mr. Y. referred to a Bull published by the 
Pope' in 1807, when he was carried from Rome, in 
which he excommunicated Bonaparte and all his ad- 
herents, for having attacked the Papal See. In read- 

'^ ing some extracts from that and other documents, he 
contended that there was no direct evidence that the 
Clergy had or would take oaths of fidelity. The Pope 
with respect to these oaths states, " that the whole of 
this Protestant Kingdom was in a state of excommuni- 
cation ; that Roman Catholics had no hopes of s^lva- 

' tion, if they disobeyed the ordei*, nor could take oaths 

* without manifc^st injury to the power Of the^ Romish 



Church ; _thet they must not take an unlimited oath 
of "fiddity to such a Government.*' With such evi- 
dence before the House, could they cgnjsent to go 
into a Committee? The knowledge of thosQ factg 
must preclude them, from entertaining the question. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman contended that 
the danger of negociating now, .when the Pope was 
under the dominion of Bonaparte, was very great. 
It had been said by the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Plunkett) '' Would you be afraid of ^Catholic 
party in Parliament ? To that question he would reply 
by saying, that under certain circumstances he would 
not; but th^n as the Right Honourable Gentleman 
observed, wealth and power increased in a few years 
after the introduction, it is impossible to say what 
might not be done by a party. Suppose Ministers 
and the opposition were nearly balanced; the prepon- 
derance of a party sucl;i as that might turn the scale. 
If the Roman Catholics conceive their consequence is 
depreciated in the eyes of their fellow subjects, they 
had themsel vies only "to blame, and must, therefore, 
take the consequences. If they chose to acknowledge 
a foreign supremacy, the fault was theirs; and they 
could not be considered in the samelight as their fellow 
citizens. No nian could serve two masters atonq timev^ 
He could not divide his allegiance ; he could^ nof 
expect all the advantages which his Protectant fellow- 
smbjeots enjoyed. If the Roman Cathblics ,af th^ 
Empire chose to bow their necks to miserable Italian 
Prelates, submitting to the slavery of Bonapafte, they^ 
brought down inconvenience upon themselve^, Every 
thing *had been dode to detach them' fVbm Frtreiga 
alliance, with that view the College of Maynooth had 
been established. But until he had an assurance that 
they had shaken oflFa foreign yoke, he could not con- 
sent to go into a Committee. 

Mr. J. SMYTH conceived it his duty, pursuant to 
the reasoi3:^nd spirit of the Resolution adopted by the 
las^ Parliament, to. support th^ proposed measure of 
conciliation and adjustment with our Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects. He concurred most heartily ia thf 
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Motion of the Right Hon. Gcntlemart. He \*it!r ap- 
prized by the Petition from the Univefsify of Cam- 
bfidge, which was hot, however, the retitioii of 
the majority of that body, that he differed from many 
niost respectable persons. As far as the Petition ex- 
pressed anxiety and interest in the security of the 
Constitution, both in Church and State, so far he com- 
pletely coincided with it; but as far as it looked for- 
ward for that security to the continuance of resltraintsr 
and penaltiies, there he must give his utiqualified dis- 
sent. The history of this Country very clearly proves 
the Penal Laws originated not in religious but political 
feelings. Religion was looked upon merely as a 
presumptive criterion of politics, in those d^ys, per- 
haps, not always likely to deceive. If then, those poli- 
tical sentiments have been radically changed, the 
penalties enacted against them should at the same tim^ 
cease to exist, though religion had remarned the same. 
It is openly contencied, that those penal laws ate part 
of the British Constitution : if so, every instance in 
which any portion of them was repealed, must be 
cohsidered as an inroad upon the Constitution. He 
deprecated, at the same time^ any imputation upon 
great and illustrious characters^ with whom those laws 
had originated. . They were acting under the pressure 
ql a hard necessity. '• Res dura et regni novitas^* 
w^s t^ie rule and motive of their conduct. It was, 
te said, a singular circumstance, that though no 
person at the present day would raise his voice against 
the 'right ,And expediency of mere toleration ; whilst 
tne opinion pf the great Mr. Yorke, in formet 
timea, was directly against it. Thlis delusion of a 
inind so enlightened and extensive as his, should 
iuspjre the present generation with modesty and diffi- 
dence in the consioeration of the suoject now before 
^e House. Even Bishop Burnett, with his zeal for 
liberty and jgeneraf toleration, was in favour of a Penal 
Statute, wnich armed the father against *"the son, 
I'heir policy was, hxJwever^ at leasl; consistent; they 
avowed and acted upon the principle of extirpation, 
^ut shall it be said that the Constitution, w^en ad- 
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vmncedto the full growth of maturity and strength, re. 
<^ireS the same fostering and jealous care as in its in- 
fency ? He feared that some persons regarded with 
superstitious veneration those relics, already described 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman near him, (Mr. Ptahk* 
ett,) with the mast splendid powers cf eloquence and 
reason. Let it not be thought that we are defending 
the orrgin^l fabric, when we aref oontending for the 
fragments that have fallen into decay. It will even 
sometimes happen, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
that what had been the support of one generation may 
be the bane of another. Why should we now attempt 
to withhold power from the Catholics, when we had 
already partly granted it, in granting them wealth, and 
recognizing their allegiance ? He begged leave to tres- 
pass on the attention of the House, while he adverted 
to a supposition that greatly infiuenced the public 
mind without tho^e walls, namely, that if these Claims 
Were granted. Catholics would beiadmitted to legislate 
for Protestants : as well might it be supposed, that 
Protestant Dissenters legislated at this moment for the 
Established church. Catholics, so far from ever con- 
stituting a majority, could not possibly reach even the 
proportion of one sixth. Did the Protestant Esta- 
blishment suffer any injury from the admittance i«to 
Parliament of Scotch Presbyterians ? It was no in- 
consistency, as some persons ^lipposed, that>he . Mb- 
, narcb should be Protestaiit vHiile his servant was a 
Catholic. Shbuld difference of ttligioA induce the 
Emperor of Russia' to discard Count VTittgerj&tfein, or 
chain down his afmbition and his talents t(i the c<>^in*- 
taand of Colonel,' a Lieul^hant, ior^h Ensign? Mr. 
Burke somewhere observes^ that the Prot^tantism'^^ 
the Sovereign was' a principle of the Constitution, 
even ][)efore the Act for limiting the Crowri^ from his 
beitig the head of the Protestarit Church. .In that 
^oiTrt therefore ho security w^s requisite. ^To the 
thfeonretic or imputed doctririef of the Catholics he 
•woiild ndt think it necessai^ to attend, wlien the 
ptiticiples lipon ^vliieh tAifefy dieted, their uniform 
practical cjohdtttit, was altogether unobjeetiondbl* 
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^^€ consideration of this question it was peculiarly; 
^^^sary to divest ourselves of prejudices of every. 
^^» and religious prejudices in this country were 
^Ong the most inveterate. It was absurd to impute 
* tW:Cajtholics, as had been done, a surrender of the ^ 
^institution. . He would not go over the ground 
^ splendidly illuminated, and indelibly marked by 
^^ footsteps of, the Right Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. 
'luok.ettJ ^nd trusted, the House would not lose 
bis Qpportiinity of conciliating the aflfection of their. 
^Qman .Catholic fellow-subjects. In differing from 
aany of his CopstitUjents,. he w)as sustained by the 
LUthority , of ^ learned and distinguished Dignitary of 
he Church, th^e late Archdeacon Paley, whose work 
>n *' Political. Philosophy'' was held in the highest 
&st;iApatipD by the illustrious University which he 
[Mr. S.) hjftd: the honour to represent. Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, though widely differing on other subjects, 
were agreed on thj^. The Hon. Member concluded 
with 3ome remarks^ pa the subject of the securities 
that might become ^matter of deliberation, if the 
House should think it expedient to go.into a Com- 
mittee, . 

•Mi.^COURTENAY said, he ha4 Ustene,d this 
fugPt vfith heartfelt pleasure to the sientiments deli- 
vered, and talents displayed by distinguished Irish* 
jpen.. Of Ireland he should speak not with the par, 
.tial.ty of a native, hut jh§ affection of a friend. He 
regretted that this subject had seldoip l^een considered, 
^n a. practical view, or on principles of sound reason- 
Sh J^ Z^'t^^ ti^^ °*'*'^e €athotics by.-the temper 
^4 sdntiment of the entire masg.'^t by any parti^ 
^^f .assembhes. The minds of Aiany were alirmea 
loot;Mh^"^T ""^ V^^ Catholic Ciergy- ov^r their 
ut if nr<? 'f^T^ ^^ ^^"'tted to a Certain extent^ 
ftbl Fr^h^^^^* ^^ '*'^' ffoni the peculiar destiny 
hefei7,ti^^^"^V'^^°"^ condition, from local anH 
y^iSvS "t '"•?'• '^^^'^^ Catholic I'riest is th# 

hen referred to the.Repprt. of the.'Comm^s. 
l-mqum mto: the,state of education, hy 



tvhich it appeared, that the Gatholic? aftd ProtestantI 
were equally disposed to diffuse the benefits of edu* 
cation, and the peasantry a/3 anxious to obtain themi 
The zeal of the Roman Catholic Clergy was yerjf 
laudable in this respect. .And all the circumstance* 
together afforded the faire^it prospect to the wisdom 
of Parliament. He was * awdre of his differing from 
,some of his Constituents!, but he spoke from personal 
and local knowledge, an^l from a deep qouviction of 
the general utility of tbis measi^re to tl^e whol« 
Empire. 



SECOND DAY. 

, Fridai^r, Febriuirtf 26. 

> Sir JOHN COX HIP?ISLEY moved the Qrder 
. of the Day, for resuajting; the debate on the subject of 
the Catholic Claims. The Order being read, 
. TheHou. Baronet fissured the House, that he did not 
mean to trespass at a^iy length on their attention ; but 
many^ he believed, \f ould go along with him in. the 
opinio^, that it did, not become him to give a ailent 
' vote on the present 'question. It was one which he 
had deeply studied, partly in order to repel the state- 
ments made by a Right Hon. Member on the other 
side, (perhaps Mc. Duigenan); and he bad eixdea* 
voured to give the f itmost ciirrency to his opinions oil 
the question, both here and out of the House. He 
besides felt himself called upon to-night tp do an act 
, of justice to the English Catholics, who certainly 
. had been very much misrepresented. The Honorable 
Baronet (we regre^tlhat it was impossible to h^ar him 
distinctly) advert^ 3d to a certain charge against th^ 
Catholics, in answer to which he stated, that a. solemn 
written, abjuration of certain, obnoxious principles 
which had been described to them, had been signed by 
all the Catholics except five or six^ and was depositer 
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In the Briti4i Museum. The Catholic Boards h«d 
declared their firm adhen^oce to that abjuration. Hb 
n^xt adverted to a certaifti oath, xvhich the Catholics 
had, by the coramattdof ithe Vicar Apostolical, re« 
fttsed to take; and stat^, that in that rerfusal ihef 
were sCipported by the airthorities of Lord Thurlow 
and Bishop (lorslej. The refusal was merely owing 
fo the introduction into the oath of some dogmata 
about the priesthood. The oath, however, after pass* 
ing the ConMoos, was altere d in the House of Lords, 
and harmony was restored o n that subject, for the 
Catholics readily took the oatl i as amended. He was 
anxious to state this, because a Morning Paper teemed 
with extracts from publicatiot is adverse to the Catho- 
li€s> and yet absolutely reftisei d to receive an adver- 
tisement of a publication for the refutation of the 
misrepresentation. The paper , he loudly stated, was 
the Morning Post. He could o ot but think this a very 
improper use of the press. Ai i accident had placed 
Mto in a situation where he had ' great facilities ib col- 
lecting information on this subject; arid every day's 
experience convinced him mon s and more, that the 
Itpplication to Parliament by th. e Catholics was pro- 
per. He then adverted to tb e great merits of the 
Catholics^ as displayed in our A. eets and armies, and 
to the great importance of Irelan d, for many reasons^ 
and also on account of the immer ise quantity of provi- 
sions expoi^ted (the quantity, ii i 1811, he stated at 
the value of eight millions). from that -country to this 
country, for the use of our arm ies, fleets, &c. He 
Was, therefore, friendly to concei .sion, — ^but to con- 
tession accompanied with security — ^such aconcessioa 
its Mr. t^itt contemplated. The h Ion. Baronet, (if we 
tuiderstood him rightly,) therefore, insisted upon some 
control, in the Government, upot i the power of the 
Pope in the appointment of Bisho] )s ; and said, that 
there was no other country in Euro) 3e, where a foreign 
l^owcr was allowed to interfere by £ lulls, or Briefs, or 
Missives, oir in any other wi^y, wi thoUt the control 
and examination of the Oovernmc mt. This was a 
bject oa which all Governmenta virere jealous. It 



was a fundamental principle, whfcli even Buonaparte 
to the plenitude of bis power, had not chosen to aban- 
don; for the very first article in his Concordat, evinc- 
ed his caution on this point. Having studied this 
<]|uestion very deeply, he felt it his duty to speak upon 
it whenever it came under the discussion of Parlia*- 
ment. Whether the claims were now conceded or 
refused, he still thought that great good would bfe 
derived from the agitation of the question ; and more 
particularly if ihe claims should be seriously taken 
into consideration. (The low tone in which the Hon, 
Baronet Spoke, made it impossible to hear him dis*- 
tinctly from the gallery.) 

Mr. YORKE spoke in explanation. 

General MATHEW said, that after the very able 
and enlightened speech of his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. 
Grattan,) it appeared to him that there remained, very 
little to be added, either by bim or any other person. 
He thought that his speech was the best combined col* 
leejtioH of historical facts that ever he had heard or 
read in any speech. No speech ever more fully prared 
t*he rights of the Gatholics to emancipation; and noiut 
shewed more strongly the virtue, and good inten- 
tions of the person who had made it. He was 
8t)rry, however, that he was obliged to diflfer from 
bis Right Honourable Friend on some few points. 
His Right Honourable Friend appeared to him not 
otily to be a powerful advocate for Catholic emanci^ 

{nation; but to be equally desirous to give full security 
o the Protestant Churchy {ffear, hear. ) Now what 
those securities could be, he was never able to find 
out, nor to meet any body who could tell him. 
(Laughter and cheering from the Ministerial benches.) 
He was pretty certain, that his Right Honourable 
Friend (Mr. Grattan) had never, in his comprehensive 
mind, devised, or determined upon aiiy thing which 
would be accepted as securities to the Protestant 
Church ; nor could be ever find any person, either in 
Ireland, or in England, who could give him any kind 
of idea what sort of securities were wanted* He 
did not know bow this bond of security wasjobt 

H 



^rawn up, or in what words it was to be conceived. 
Were they to. reqAiire securities from one portion of 
the Catholics, for the allegiance of the rest ? He did 
not know what securities could he givert, greater than 
the oaths they now take ; ahd he thought that no bo- 
nest man ought to require greater securities. If they 
"were not bound by their oaths, neither would they 
bold themselves bound by any thing wfaicb could be 
invented as additional securities. [f the Catholic 
would break his oath of allegiance, he would break 
any other oath. Something had been said about a 
provision which, was formerly proposed to be given by 
the Government to the Catholic Clergy. The ques- 
tion was at that time, much discussed ; but the Catho-- 
He body finally agreed, that their Clergy should take 
no emoluments but from their own flock. The influ- 
ence of the Government was already great with the 
Protestant Clergy ; and if they bad the management 
of the Catholic Clergy also, he saw iiothing to pre- 
vent the Gt>vernnient from being an absplute despo- 
tism {some laughter). The Hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Cox Hippisley) had agreed with his Right Horn 
Friend in almost every thing but the veto, which he 
wantedj but which his Right Hon. Friend saw was 
quite impossible to be obtained. In fact^ if the Ca- 
tholics granted that, they would be giving up their 
religion. You might call them by whatever name 
you liked, but Catholics they would no longer be. 
Instead of Catholics, they should be called by some 
ether name ; Fiefo-men, he thought, would be as good 
as any other (a laugh). Conceiving this subject to be 
of immense importance to Irelaud> he felt it bis 
bounden duty,^ as an Irish Representative, to speak 
his sentiments upon it, and not content himself with 
giving it a silent vote. He should leave no stone un- 
turned to secure the welfare and prosperity of his na- 
tive country. He wished to see all the jealousies and 
animosities banished from the land, and a Irberal^ 
wise, and enlightened policy take their place. He 
thought that nothing was clearer than that every man 
should be allov/ed to make his peace j^ijyb(jiis God in 
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^;vhatever way he tbought proper, without being ex-^ 
posed to any worldly disadvantages on that account, 
or havinir any of his relations, orthose depending ou 
bin), suflfer in the world on account of his religious 
opinion. {Hear, hear.) The Hon. Meoiber for Corfq 
Castle (Mr. Bankes) had appeared to consider, that 
^ny change at all must endanger the whole Constitu- 
tion in Church and State. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Yorke) seemed to be of a similar 
opinion. He believed that he might confidently say^ 
that nine-tenths of the property of Ireland, — of the 
wealth, ability, and respectability of Ireland, were in 
favour of the Claims. {No, no, from some of the 
Members. ) He believed almost every body in Ire- 
land who did not belong to the Government, or had 
not in some way been drawn under its baneful influ- 
ence, were friendly to the claims. As to the Irish 
Government, he would say, that it was treated 
throughout that country with the contempt it de- 
served. It had been one unvarying system of intole- 
rant imbecility for many years. The Presbyterians, 
as well as the Protestants, had now discovered, that 
it was for the common interests that their Catholic 
brethren should have their rights, and that it was 
not proper or fitting that a system should be per- 
severed in, which went only to exalt a few bigoted 
persons, and to debase the whole nation. A great 
deal had been said about the Petitions on the ta- 
ble* He should generally observe, that almost all 
the Petitions against the Catholics had been obtained 
in a clandestine manner. He knew well the feeling 
which pervaded the south of Ireland, and the sense 
of the great, powerful, and independent county which 
he represented, — the county of Tipperary, {a laugh.) 
He believed that it would be found;, by the returns of 
the navy and army, that Ireland contributed to the 
defence of the empire more men than even England; 
and of those which it contributed, by much the greater 
^ part were Catholics. For a long time that fine and 
beautiful country had been ruled by oppression^ and 
with a rod of iron. (JVo, no^from many Members. ^ 
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When they^ were obliged to govern the country by 
force^ it was evident that their cause was weak. If 
this odious system was abandoned, and a system of 
conciliation adopted in its place, it would double the 
streno^th of the Empire. There would be then tto 
occasion for enlisting foreign Catholics, as we now 
do, to fight our battles. They need no longer have 
recourse to the barbarous and inhuman system of 
dragging men from their homes and families, by im- 
pressment, to man their navies This odious service, 
of the .Impress, might le completely done aw^y, 
(Order, oi^der, from many Members. ) He would 
shew' them how it could be done away. If Ireland 
were but conciliated, there could be no objection to 
enrolling, fronitheir birth, one or iSNo of every family, 
for the service of the country. ( laughter^ ) The Hon. 
General then detailed a plan, taking in a national 
system of education, and a variety of other things, 
which he conceived, with this enrollmetit, would do 
away entirely the necessity of continuing to impress 
seamen. Bethought that if Ireland was once con- 
ciliated, she might afford double the number tbut she 
now sends to the general service of the Empii'e. The 
number of recruits now raised from Ireland wa 
nothing near so great as it Was formerly; and he con-* 
ceived a principal reason of this falling oflP v^as, that 
the people had grown more learned and enligbtened 
.than they were formerly. He believed that the Catholic 
Committees, and the Catholic Board, had done a great 
deal to shew them the debased and degraded state in 
which they now are (hear, hear ^ from the Ministerial 
tenches) ; and' that they now felt the weight of their 
chains much more than they had formerly done. He 
allowed, for the sake of argument, that there were 
many men among the Catholics who had acted violently 
and intemperately ; and that those men might in time 
grow into leaders of the people, and factious dema- 
gogues. But what was the way to weaken, and keep 
down those men ? There was no surer way than 
taking from them the tools by whicb alone they 
could act, or gain any importance; and this w^as 
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f>tt1y to befeffecJted by cDnciliating the people. The 
Catholics mi^ht faaTe acted inlemperatety, but not un- 
constitutionally. "^ he Iri^ Attorney-General, and all 
the minions and satellites of the Cairtle of Dublin^ were 
perpetually on the -watch to convict them if tkey had 
said or done any thing that t^tis unccmrtittrtional ; 
but they could not convict them of uny ^ach act. 
In his opinion, the Catholics bad firOi^ far ehevgb^ ani 
too far, in petitioning for, year after yea^, <ls a faTOur^ 
that which he conceived they ought to demand ais a 
right. (Hear, liear.) He certainly had endeaTourefl 
as much as be could, to induce theCathblies ^f Tip^ 
petary to claim it as a right. {Laughter amd cries of 
keaVy ffear.) The way he should establish the ri^Irt 
^as this : when Ja:me& the Second abdicated his fing«- 
lisb throne, he had not at the same time abdicated the 
thtone of Ireland, which was^ then a separate country. 
The Irish natio*^, loyal ws they had always been to 
their lawful Sovereign, raised a fbrce in hw defence, 
and invited him overto join them. By his dastardly 
and indecisive condu<;t, and by the superiority of tac- 
tics atid military ^H on the part of the army of King 
William, Jamed was finally defeated at the battle ^ 
the Boyne, and soon after abandoned It'elanid as he had 
before abaftddned Ei^glaitd. The bifth army, how- 
ever, stitl foil^tfrom fieM to fiehl audtowa 40 town, 
until they retked to the foitre^^'Of ^Limerick^ wSiereH 
capitulation vi^a^ eiltefrefd into and afterwands ratified 
by King WilKam, by which it wii6 MipfMated, *'' timt 
they sfamiM contimieto po^^ss ever)r ad«kfi(agie^ civil 
or military, that wills enjoyed by^he Hfiontfivowred of 
his MaJesty^s sulijjects/' In the fourt*th yieaE^Ailiwewr, 
of King Wriliam's reign, tbi« sfoleoo^n «Vept)ly was vioila- 
ied^ and by the strength and assMttanoe ^f a BriOish 
Parliaitrent. He 'ctMisidered the ^idlotioa>#f this ^M- 
lemn treaty as one of tlife mo«t flagrAntt acts Of {^pfidy 
erer committed by any Govei'nmeiit, cor «ny eonatry ; 
and he thougtft tfiat tfate ataiu^yf deliberate |ier}ury 
could never be removed frotn the £agUsh nation^ 
iinicss they trere rctoflwd t& de i^Alat gtj^ga their 
power to have the stiptila^ioes of this ^olemii treaty 
carried into execution. He, therefore^ did feel the 
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claim to lie a claim of right, and not of favour ; and 
as such^ he certainly did in Ireland always speak his 
sentiments, that the Catholics should rather demand 
their right, than petition for it as a boOn and favour. 
The same language that he held in his own country, 
be would repeat here, and solicit the Parliament as 
strongly as it was in his power, to restore to tlie Ca- 
tholics of Ireland that which was their natural right, 
and which was moreover solemnly guaranteed to them 
by the treaty of Limerick, which was signed and rati-* 
fied by. King William the Third. He concluded by 
saying, that he would at all times^ as Jong as he had 
a seat in that House, and as long as this question 
should be brought before them, vote for an entire 
emancipation of the Catholics, without any restric- 
tion, limitation, or qualification whatsoever. 

Sir EYRE COOTE said, he should vote for the 
motion of the Right Hon. Gentleman, in order that 
it might be determined in the Committee, what should 
be admitted, and what withheld from the Catholics. 
He could not, himself, conceive any danger from the 
admission of the Romaa Catholics into the highest 
Tanks in the army. Their loyalty and attaqhment to 
the British constitution were well known ; their feel* 
ings, as well as their bravery and devotion to the ser- 
vice, had never been weakened* by restrictions. He 
could mention some instances from his own know- 
ledge* The House would recollect the expedition 
which in 1793 sailed from Ireland, under the command 
of that great officer^ Sir Charles Grey. That excel- 
lent commander, great in the council^ and great in the 
field, had declared to him (Sir E.C) that he owed 
his conquests in the West Indies to his Irish army. 
{^Hear, hear.) Egypt, and Holland, and the Penin- 
sula, were still more recent instances of the loyalty 
and gallantry of Irish Catholics. He saw, therefore^ 
no reason why the House should not go into a Com* 
mittee to consider what claims to allow, and what to 
reject. They ought to act on the known principle, 
that liberality begets liberality, and confidence produ* 
ces confidence. ( Hear, hear. ) 
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Sir NICHOLAS COULTHURST said, he should 
vote forgoing into the Committee. The Parliament of 
last Session had performed the duty of wise and consi- 
derate Legislators, and had pledged themselves to an 
enquiry into this most important subject. He con- 
. ceived, that the pledge was binding on their succes- 
sors, if it should appear that the importance remained 
^ the same, and that the circumstances which then influ- 
enced their votes, still existed. He hope4 that the 
present House would consent to such adjustments as 
would be conciliatory ; such as every well-wisher to hi^ 
country must rejoice to see. 

He did not think the proceedings of the Catholics 
any argument against our listening to their claims. It 
was not a question, what was their temper, but what 
ought to be their rights ? There was no contest between 
the House and them: the House was legislating . for 
them, not with them. 

, Consideration and decision, he should maintain, 
were very different things. . At the same time that he 
gave his vote for going into a Committee, he should re- 
serve to himself the right of expressing,* perhaps, a dif- 
ferent opinion in a different stage of the proceeding : 
he thought no avowal of his sentiments on the main 
question was at all necessary. He was the advocate 
for enquiry, because he thought some enquiry wis ne- 
cessary ; and because, to stifle investigation, might lend 
to danger and destruction. {Hear^ hear.) 

Mr. HART DAVIS said he could not consent to 
go into the Committee, unless some safeguards should 
be specified, and some rational practicable scheme be, 
in the first instance, proposed. For, in his opinion, 
if the House should go out of the Committee without 
coming to any result favourable to the Catholics, dis- 
satisfaction, and not content, would ensue from the en- 
quirv. 

Sir JOHN STEWART begged that the House 
would look with sympathy on a long oppressed and 
injured people. His Hon. Friend had yesterday, with 
all the force of an enlightened mind, given clearness and 
dignity to the cause vrhich he advocated : but very 
different was the conduct of the Honourable General 
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who spokei last, ^ho h^ broached som^ moiistreus 
aod hurtfiU propositions. The firat h?.d; us^ii tb^ kn- 
guage of. conciliation, and not of irritation; nop did 
bie m one ippLom^nt convert four into five, mil liona of 
persons. 

The two kingdoms of Ireland and Engladnd had, long 
l|§ep kept distinct i tbeii feuds and animositiea wer@ 
hereditajry: at^idyet no people could be q^o^e brave 
^nd affectionate then the Irish. The caju^e of ^11 the 
eyill^ which had afflic.ted Ireland, were to be refe^re^J 
to the circumstance of bejr bejiig. a conquered country. 
He could not agree to the.upqf^alified concession da^ 
qfiandedbv $oq>e, fri^jt^ds of the Catholics^ noi could he 
allow theiF claim tp be founded on right. 

The H.Qn. B^onet t^^n paid a high eulogiui^. to the 
Qrange parlty>-<W acqpMnt of their string attacbflaent 
to the memory of the. illustrious Kii^g Willi^apa ; and 
said, that they could never cease to dfipk to bis me-f 
mory, while winereinained i» which tljpy CQuld pledge 
his health. {A lau^hj He thpwght, jth^t >yovld be th/e 
wisest policy which sbaul4 e^h^^^c^ ?U parties in. it^ 
comprehensive arrangemuetsi.; he should tbereforje vxiito 
for the Conimittee, though b^ djid nqt think that s^W* 
fectpry securities could easily he found. 

Mr. J- DALY said, toleration wa^j the b^ytjirigrht 
of every man who lived under the Britisji iCJonstir 
tutioop He could not allow that the Protestants 
were inimical to the Catholic requests : the prayeir of 
t^eir petitions was, fop the nM>st naft, that (the con- 
cession of their claims s^hould not be allowed, unless 
aniple and competent securities were instituted for the 
preservation of the establiahnoients in Ghurch and 
State. 

This prayer implied to his mind, that if these safe- 

fuards .were furnis^ied an^d found to be fiatisfactory, tha 
^rotestants would not longer be unwilling to allow to 
their Ca^thplic fellowpsubjects a full ,particip9.tion of 
these blessings which themselves enjoy. It became 
therefore a duty in ^is.paind to vote tor a .Cq^nmittee 
which should fully ipveatigate the flac;rits .of .tlj^e ca^^,. 
an^ prpvide auch safe-guards as might be satisfactory 
to both jpuirties nji this great question, gt^^^ by Google 
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Mr. Vr. FITZGERALD took an enlarged view of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics with respect to their 
positive merits, and the security which was due to the 
establishment by law of Church and State. He thought 
that the House could not, with any fairness, be called 
upon to decide upon the pretensions of the Catholics 
of ancient times, and, therefore, he differed from the 
Honourable General upon that peculiar ground, and 
did not lament the victory of the Boyne. If any thing 
could more emphatically than any other demonstrate 
the just policy of acceding to the claimsof the Catholics, 
it woiild be found in their constant, and he might truly 
add, their inviolable attachment to the Monarch, 
who, invested with constitutional power, ruled ov^er 
them. He alluded to the acknowledged attachment 
of the Irish people to the throne in the times the 
most trying, — those of the first Charles ; and which was 
also most eminently, however mistakenly, exemplified 
in their devotion and zeal to James. The proofs of 
loyalty which they had so frequently given, were not to 
be done away by the declarations or the actions of 
private individuals. An Hon. Baronet had said, that 
there did not exist any recognised and certain power 
with which the Government and the Legislature were 
to treat. That, he begged leave to state, was not the 
question before the House. . Parliament did not ne- ' 
gociate, — did not in fact condescend to enter into a 
treaty with those over whom it possessed the rio-htof 
regulation and control. If it were the opinion o^ Par- 
liament that measures of conciliation should be adopt* 
ed, the wisdom of Parliament would necessarily dic- 
tate that line of conduct, whether due to the merits 
of the claimants, or to the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which they were submitted to the consideration of 
the Legislature. For his own part, he was bound to 
declare most distinctly, that in the vote he should give 
for going into the Committee, he did not consider him- 
self pledged to any specific measure. He was 
ready to go into it, for the express purpose of 
providing by every effectual nieans for the security of 
the Protestant Interest, and preserv^ing unimpaired to 
the Established Church, its principles and its sanctity, 
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i;i all their original energy and purity. He wouliTsiy, 
with that confidence resulting from a conscientious 
conviction, that, like the Right Honorable Baronet, 
he wished the House to go into the Committee, because 
it appeared to him the best way of feariqg God and 
honouring the King, He certainly had not any inten- 
tion of oflfering himself to the notice of the House- 
on the present question, but, he felt that, filling the 
situation he did, to be silent upon ^,the subject, 
M'ould be to manifest an indifference no less re- 
pugnant to his reason than to his feelings. He would, 
both in office and out of office, and whatever his 
connections in parliament might be, always vote 
for a consideration so intimately involving the vital 
interests of the empire as the present. He candidly 
admitted, that the conduct of the Catholic Board had 
been marked with a spirit of violence altogether unjus- 
tifiable; but that conduct had been sufficiently pu- 
nished by the way in w|)ich it had been turned against 
the cause which they advocated. To raise objections to 
the cause on account ofthe intemperance of its ad vocates, 
would, he begged leave to maintain, be al together incon« 
sistentwith the impartiality and wisdom of Parliansent* 
He was the more strongly inclined to go into the Com*- 
mittee, from a conviction that domestic settlement 
would preclude all foreign interference ; and he truisted, 
that ineasures would be devised in the Conunittee to 
prevent a Protestant Monarch firom being asked to grant 
that which a Catholic Sovereign felt it his duty to re- 
fuse. Whether the object was to be attained by actt 
of grace or by stipends to the Catholic Clergy, he 
should not presume to decide ; but every view he 
was enabled to take of the subject, convinced him of 
the necessity of going into the Committee. He 
would not dwell upon the very extraordinary laws 
which rendered the English Romaa Catholic more 
subject to privations a^nd penalties than the Irish, and 
placed at the same time the Irish, when in this country, 
in a situation much worse than he filled in Ireland ; bi^t 
was it not unaccountable apd preposterous, that where 
the Established Church was most secure, theiethe Ca- 
tholic should be mostpeculiarly subject to penaltiesand 

harrltthins^ 
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Mr. PROTHEROE declared his determination to 
vote against the motion* 

Mr. WYATT expressed his decided o'|)inion, thart 
the House should go into the Committee. He could 
not deliver this opinion, without adding, that he be- 
lieved the Roman Catholics were not adverse to the 
constitution ; and^that, as loyal subjects, they were 
fully qualified, not only for all the enjoyments of 
civil privileges, but for the purposes of legislation. 

Sir FREDERICK FLOOD thought that the House 
were bound to consider the resolution of the last Parlia^ 
men t respecting the claims of the Catholics as its last 
will and testament, the probate of which,he trusted, 
the Right Honourable Judge of the Prerogative in Ire- 
land (Dr. Duigenan) would grant, without thinking for 
one instant of entering a caveat. It was, in fact, the 
will of S38 persons, witnessed by no less than upwards 
of 160 who were known by the name of a mi- 
nority. He considered the claims of the Catho- 
lics so justly founded in their past services to the 
Constitution, and in their existing loyalty, as to 
entitle them to the protection of tHe Legislature, 
Power ought to be equally diffused among all classes of 
his Majesty's subjects. He would read an extract 
from the Edinburgh Review, page 33 of some number, 
{aJaugh^) in which was a quotation from a pamphlet 
of Dr. Duigenan, which stated, that were the two coun- 
tries one people, the Protestant majority would be, on 
the whole, so great, that all rivalry would be at an 
end, and it would be unnecessary to curb the Roma- 
nists by restrictive laws. So said the book, and so 
said the Doctor! (a laugh.) He then read from 
a book of Sir J. C. Hippisley's, which stated, that 
360 out of 400 in a naval hospital were Catho- 
lics ; that in a depot in the Isle of Wight there 
were 130 Protestants out of 4000 ; all the riest being 
Catholics ; and that at the taking of Monte Video, there 
were 9000 Catholic soldiers engaged. He did not speak 
this because be was himself an Irishman ; but he was 
sure there were no better soldiers than Irishman : none 
were better by land or by sea. There might be mistrust 
ef them, and ^rror on their part in their own country ; 
A 
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but take them out of their own country, and there 
was not a finer body of men in the world ! {Laughing 
mid cry cf adjourn,) 

Sir JOHN NEWPORT rose and said a few 
words. {Adjourn \) The worthy Baronet then observed, 
that he should move to adjourn. {Go on! Hear !) 

Mr. ROUND hoped for the indulgence of the House, 
of which he was a new Member. He was as well dis- 
posed as any to enquire into the state of grievances 
which affected his fellow-subjects, but felt it impossible 
to assent to the motion. The Constitution was Pro- 
testant, and required a Protestant ascendancy. He, 
while ready to listen to all representations could not 
turn his back upon the various Protestant Petitions 
which lay on the table, so numerously, and so respect- 
ably signed. He deemed it his duty, in every view of 
the question, to resist the proposition in favourof the 
Catholic Claims, {Cry of question.) 

Sir J. NEWPORT again moved jan adjournment 
{goon). 

Lord CASTLEREAGH said, that it was, no 
doubt, impossible at that time to conclude the discus- , 
sion without an adjournment. The only consideration 
was, whether the adjournment should take place then, 
or at a later hour ; perhaps the present time would be 
the best. The House then adjourned till Monday. 



THIRD DAY. 

. Monday, March 1. 

Sir JOHN NEWPORT moved the Order of the 
Day^ for resuming the debate on the subjecJt of the 
Catholic Claims. 

The Hon. Baronet said^ that had the question been 
left under the same circumstances in which it was in 
the last jear^ he should have left it on the statement of 
bis Right Hon. Friend who had opened the questipn^ 
and that of another Honourable Gentleman /Ho wtjyoni 
the House had paid the greatest attention ;^ii^'uq« 
happily^ circumstances had been superadded' which 
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required to be noticed. Persons had used eyery art ta 
prevent a fair discussion of the question,— extraordi- 
nary pains had been taken to urge it on the great body 
of the people, that it vitally regarded their religion* 
He considered it to be a question much fitter for the 
consideration of Parliament than any other public 
meeting. Some Ecclesiastics of high rank had put 
themselves forward in the most marked manner, and he 
thought itveould have been more proper for them, after 
a former Parliament had entered into a resolution to 
consider those claims, to have left the question to 
the discretion of Parliament No bene^cial eflfects 
could be expected from the Charges of Learned Bi- 
shops to their Clergy^ in which they charged the 
whole body of the Roman Catholics with disaffection 
and treason. In one of those charges a Learned Bi- 
shop asks, who would employ in his private con- 
cerns> a person whom he knew to be disaffected to 
his interest, and desirous of his ruin ? insinuating, 
that the whole body of the Roman Catholics were rea^ 
dy to rejoice at the ruin of the country. But he was 
. not i^atisfied with insinuating such a charge,— -he 
made it in direct terms.; and it called for the antmadr 
version of his Majesty's Ministers. He asks, were 
not the demands of the Catholics granted in 1790, un^ 
der a promise of peaceable conduct, and the greatest 
exertion in the cause of the country ; and iiader a pror 
mise that the Papists would not apply for further 
indulgence? (To, prove ths^t this was false; the Ho^ 
nourable Baronet declared, that it was on that occasion 
put to the then Secretary of, fJtate, . now the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, whether the Papistic would be 
satisfied were the then demands gratified ? he, said, li^ 
was not authorised to make any promise ) The charge 
then went on to say, '^Haying thus gpt strength, bad 
they not invited the French, h^id th^jf-.jHjt done every 
thing to bring about a separation from this country, 
i and Catnolic ascendancy ?" This was a direct charge 
I of treason, but he was sure tl^e. Noble Lord on the 
I opposite side would not sanction such a charge. It 
I was not a Gatholic rebellion ; out of the Directory 
i there was but one Catholic. At the tioie of the 
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invasiaii at Bantry Bay, ttie Catholics were not or- 
ganiTOd, but gave tbeir strenuous assistance to the 
Goycrnment. The House should not look to the 
Council of Lateran, but to the practical effects of the 
religion in Europe. At present Hungary much re- 
sembled Ireland. It had been divided betvreen two 
contending sects, and is long as one party was ex- 
eluded from equal rights and privileges, so long was 
the country a prey to internal discord ; and often did 
the contending parties call in the Turks ; but when 
both parties, in iT91, v^ere put upon an equal footing, 
the country became immediately tranquillized, ft 
was ridiculous to suppose, that the Catholics would 
be less loyal when less oppressed: but this was a 
favourite doctrine with those persons who opposed 1;he 
Catholic claims. He had made every enquiry of per- 
sons likely to be well informed on the subject, but they 
knew nothing of the protest alleged to have been 
Hiade by the rope against Buonaparte's universal to- 
leration. He did not, therefore, say it was a fabri- 
cation, but he must be allowed to say^ that this was 
the age of fabrication: a third part of the penal laws 
had been fabricated ; and although it was stated to 
have been so clumsy an imposition as not to impose 
tipon any body, he believed numbers had been de- 
ceived ; and it could Scarcely be considered so verj 
clumsy, since the <^uarterly Review had reviewed it 
usan authentic production. He should follow the 
adtiee of the Honourable Baronet opposite^ although 
he had not added the force of his e^tample to his pre- 
cept, and abstain from all angry discussion of past 
events in Ireland ; but he could not admit his vindi- 
cation of Orange-men, whose oath was equally illegal 
with that of the United Irishmen. The oath of alle- 
giance^ whether qualified in one or another^ ought 
not to be tolerated by any Government. The pe- 
titioners claimed the full benefit t>f the Constitution^ 
and he hipped that the House by granting the prayer 
of the petition would add union and strength to the 

^°1Wn WELLESLEY POLE n)se an^^bs?§vc^^ 
considering the situation which he haft lieitely held la 
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the Government of Ireland^ and the relation ia 
which be stood in regard to that country^ he thcraght 
it would be unbecoming in him to give a silent vote o» 
a question so deeply affecting the condition and in- 
terests of Ireland as the present* The situation its 
which the House found itself, with respect to this 
subject, was somewhat e:(traordinary. It had beea 
discussed no less than three times in the last Session j 
wd circumstances had so changed in the interval 
between the second and last time of discussion, that the 
House at last agreed, that it would in the subsequent 
Session go into a Committee, to consider the claims of 
the Catholics, with a view to conciliation* Had it not 
therefore been for the unexpected dissolution of the 
Uflt Parliament, the House must, he presumed^ as a 
natter of course, have entered into this conciliatory 
enquiry. He did not say, however, that the resolution 
of the last House of Commons Was binding tipon the 
present; but he might at least assume, that it ought 
to have the greatest weight. It had raised the ex-« 
pectation of the Catholics of Ireland to such a height, 
as would embitter their disappointment in case of 
failure, and had even contributed to change the 
opinions of many of the Protestants in regard to the 
Catholic questioB. In order to give the House as 
much information oa this subject as he could, he 
would shortly state, what he conceived the situation 
and feelings of Ireland to be, as connected with this 
question. In doing this, he could mt put out of the 
question the transactions which had taken place during 
a space of two years, between the Government and 
the Catholic Committees. It had fallen to his share to 
eomplaia bitterly of the misrepresentations to which 
the Irish Government had been exposed in the course 
of these transactions. It was now, he believed, gene-» 
rally admitted, that the Government of Ireland, in its 
proceedings respecting the Catholic Convention, (for 
he still contended, the meeting was a Convention, and 
not a Committee,) had only done its duty ; that it had 
interfered by the advice of the Law-officers, only to 
prevent the transgression of the law in a manner which 
would, have been highly dangerous, to the State. The 
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Catholics from petitioning : its design was to prevent 
a very large body of people from following a course^ 
and adopting measures, which the Members of that 
Government thought might be attended with the most 
alarming consequences. Instead of acting with any 
hostility towards the Catholics, he affirmed, that 
under similar circumstances, they would have acted 
with more vigour and promptitude against any 
other description of persons. The conduct of the 
Government, however, at that time, excited a ferment 
among the Catholics of Ireland ; but the result of it 
was that the Convention ceased to exist, and that it 
was succeeded by a Catholic Board, or a Committer 
of a very different description, as to number, tGoe> 
and other very material circumstances. But the trans^ 
actions between the Government and this Convention 
produced other very important results. It produced, 
undoubtedly, a great deal of most intemperate Ian* 
guage, which was well calculated to injure the 
country, and no part of it more than the Catholica 
themselves; but it also had the effect of inducing the 
Catholics, . all over the kingdom, to hold legal raeet« 
ings for the sake of petitioning ; and from that cir- 
cumstance much information was communicated ta 
the' House, which could not otherwise have been pro- 
cured. It had been said, that the lower orders were 
perfectly indifferent about what was called Catholic 
emancipation, and that it was only desired by a few 
individuals of the higher ranks. It was now proved 
that the meanest Catholic was as anxious for it as the 
highest. But the effect of the proceedings of govern* 
ment did not stop there. When the Protestants saw 
the Catholics in every corner petitioning, they were 
induced to consider the question more deeply. The 
consequence was, that many of. those, who before 
thought that the cry for the removal of disabili- 
ties was only a stalking-horse for other purposes, be- 
gan to see the subject in a different light. He did not 
allude to the county of Fermanagh, but to the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of such counties as that which he 
represented. After maturely weighing the subject, 
they came now to th« House, and said-*'' grant what 
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you can— but take care to secure the cstablisli- 
ment/* Such was the information with respect 
to the state and feelings of Ireland^ ad connect- 
ed with this question^ produced by the conduct of the 
Government. He admitted that the language of the 
Catholics had been most intemperate; but without 
advertin^to the tone of the Catholics^ or thespeedhei 
of their advocates^ he would vote for a consideration 
of their petitions ; and if it should appear proper to 
make concessions, he would at the same time insist 
upon whatever security the nature of the case might 
require. He fully believed, that in conse(5[uence 
of the consideration lately given to the subject 
by ihe Irish Protestants, a majority of them,— flay', 
almost all,-^now thought, that it would be safe ianrf 
wholesome to grant the Claims of the Catholics, if ac- 
coitipanied with satisfactory security for the Protes- 
tant Establishment. (Hear, hear.) This measuTiE^ 
had for twelve years been the subject of Cabinet 
o|rposition. The Cabinet had been unanimous 
in the opinion, that nothing could be done; and even 
during one portion of the last Session, the Cabinet 
had tinanimousYy declared, that the time for con- 
cession had not then arrived ; yet, in two months 
from the period of this declaration, the loss of a great 
man (Mr* Perceval), which every man must lament, 
and which he sincerely deplored^ togethcfr with other 
decurrences, had so changed the state of things, that 
even his Moble Friend (Lord Castlereagh) bad de- 
clared, that this was no longer a Cabinet measiire, but 
that Ministers were to vote in regard to the question 
a^ individuals. The House then passed the resolution 
to which he bad already adverted ; and it was unfor*- 
tunate, to say the least of it, that his Noble Friend 
and bis colleagues, had not in the course of the sum <f 
hier collected the proper information, and prepared sL 
measure to be laid before Parliament : but his Noble 
Friend would no doubt give cogent reasons for the 
failure of Oavernment in this business ; and he hoped 
the reasons would be convincing and satisfactory to the 
House, as he understood his Noble Friend intended to 
vote for going into the Committee. He again distinctly 
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Catholic coDcessioQs ; for he ohaervedy that those 
counties wliich had been rather unfavorable to the 
Catholics^ now petitioned in their faYOur,— such as 
Ihe county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent ; and those counties which had been formerly 
most violent in their opposition to the Catholics — such 
as the King's County, now opposed them^ at least in a 
milder and more moderate tone. It was said> 'that it 
appeared from these petitions^ that the minds of the 
t^rotestants had undergone a change unfavourable to 
the Catholics. The very reverse of this was, on the 
contrary, clearly proved : for whatever change had 
taken place was decidedly in favour of conciUatioo. 
This was so evident, that it was impossible for any 
one, who had been accustomed to mark the progress 
of opinion in Ireland, to deny it. There were no doubt 
petitions against the Catholics from certain Protes* 
tants in Ireland, but he was sure the Government there 
could not have made any unfair exertions to forward 
such petitions. The Duke of Richmond, he was sure,, 
would do nothing unfair in regard to this or any other 
business. His (Mr. Pole's) one half, the Chancellor 
of the Irish Exchequer, was decidedly in favour of 
the consideration of the claims of the Catholics. To 
be sure his other half, theChief Secretary for Ireland, 
was ofa|Contrary opinion; possibly on account of 
his superior experience of Ireland, (A laugh. J The 
Chief Secretary was^ indeed, against all manner 
of concession ; and was firmly convinced^ that 
the bare act of putting a silk gown upon a 
Catholic Barrister would be attended with inevitable, 
fuin to the country. He would ask, however, whe- 
ther, considerii^g the present state of Ireland, ^nd the 
feelings prevalent there on this subject, it was not more 
necessary to go into a committee^ and adopt some con- 
ciliatory nieasures now, than it was last year? (Hear^ 
hear.) He believed there-was hardly a man in Ireland 
who thought that the question could remaia as it thea 
stood.. {Hear^ hear.) He allowed there ^were many 
who thought that more ought not to be given to the 
Catholics, but then by far the greater portion of these 
persons thought that some of the disabling statute^ 
ouffht to be re-enacted. He believed his friend under 
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Oran]ge Societies in general thought, that in \he way oF 
concession the Legislature had gone too far. [Hear^ 
^ear.) Why, then, almost all were agreed that matters 
could not remain as they were ; and the question was, 
whether they were to go backwards or forwards ? How 
'any one who knew the anomalous state of the Catho- 
Jics could believe that things could remain as they 
were, was to him astonishing. His Hon. Friends on 
the other side (Grattan and Plunkett) had adverted to 
this point, and discussed it with their characteristic 
talent. Ireland had certainly increased in riches and 
knowledge since the Union. He had opposed the 
Union, because he did not believe that it would 
have ibeen attended with any such efFecfs. But 
lie freely confessed that he was mistaken. But 
iiow had Ireland increased in riches and know- 
ledge ? A vacuum had been left by the removal 
of the Parliament, and the number of absentees which 
of course followed. This vacuum was filled up by the 
Catholics, and it was by their means that the wealth 
and information of the country had increased. In such 
a state of things, how was it possible for any one 
to imagine that -matters could continue in their actual 
situation ? They must sooner or later re-enact the old 
disabling laws, — raise a refbellion, — =or agree to conci- 
liate the Catholics. If the House chose to go into a 
Committee, nor one would be pledged by that to do any 
thing th^t might be dangerous to Church and State. 
The Bill could not be prepared all at once. This would 
require long and serious deliberation. Many questions 
of great nicety might occur ; and he hoped his Right 
Hon. Friend would consult the Catholic Delegates; 
and neglect nothing that could give him information 
and assistance. He agreed that the Legislature was 
not to treat with the Catholrcs ; but it was proper to 
ask, and take whatever assistance could be derived 
from them. To all that could be granted in per- 
fect consistency with the security of the State, the 
Catholics had a right. He hailed it as a most fortu- 
nate omen, that even those who had been the least im- 
pressed with a sense of the value of securities, admit- 
ted, that for the purpose of real conciliation, it was 
necessary that sacfa securities should be given as 
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would quiet the consciences of the Protestants ; and 
prove to both Catholic and Protestant that the 
establishment must be protected. Such was his view 
of the question, though he did not pledge himself as to 
how he should come out of the Committee. From the 
failure of Ministers to take up this question^ the 
House was placed in an embarrassing situaltion ; but 
they must meet and overcome the difficulty as they 
were best able. Before he sat down, he could not 
help requesting the House to consider what tnust be 
the consequence to Ireland^ if such of the Ministers as 
were hostile to the Catholics should prevail on the 
House not to go into the Committee. It would be 
placing a blister all over the country, which they 
must be perpetually touching, ^^ Two great men of 
the Irish Government/' (continued Mr. W. Pole,) 
^' differ on the subject. My one-half, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer^ thinks it of the last importance to 
adopt measures of conciliation. My other half, the 
Chief Secretary^, , thinks the country would be ruined 
if we were to go into the Committee. The House,-— 
suppose^ — relTOse to go into the Committee. My two 
halves (ataugji) return to Ireland* Disturbances 
take place in Tipperary, and deputies arrive from that 
quarter^ and wait upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. ^ I told then> so,' (says the Chancellor of the 
!|^xchequer) : 'Parliament has done very wrong: we 
shall have nothing but disturbances all over the coun- 
try; but go to the Chief Secretary, he is the proper 
person to give you directions.' The deputiesr then get 
a step higher, and wait upon my other half {a laugh), 
the Chief Secretary, who, upon hearing their story, 
declares that it is very surprising, and that he thought 
the last special commission had settled matters there. 
He then sends for the Solicitor-General, the Attorney- 
General being out of the way, and asks, what is to be 
done? My friend, Mr. Bush, immediately answers, 
^I told you how it would be twelve months ago. 
This is the consequence of the course which has been 
adopted : buti^eod for the Attorney-General, Mr. Sau- 
riq, he is a man after your own heart> and the most 
proper to advise you on tbi^ occasion/ {Hfar, hear*) 
In shorty the collision between the different piurta of 
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the Got ernment will be perpetaal, Apd divisibiui mA 
beart-burniog» must conitaatly preyail in the coqii*' 
tfy." Many brai^hes #f the Goveroment fastdbeea 
reformed during the Duke? of Hiehmottd's admikiistra* 
tipq, but with great difficulty even when united^ 
How« then, could it perform that duty whtn divided } . 
The question W4s in a very different situation from 
what it was when he was in administration. ( iltar, 
hear.) Therei was then pa difference. AH agreed, 
that the time for conciliation was, not come. The dif- 
ference now was as great aa that of light and darkness. 
But even then be had, in cooiiiience, urged to his 
colleagues the necessity of coociliatioU, and his 
opinions were then put on record. Such were his 
views upon this most importjEint question. If the 
House should entertain it, he would give it his most 
earnest attention, and afford every assistance in his 
power towards framing a measure which should, as 
far as possible, satisfy sJI parties, and at length set the 
question finally to rest. -u^ . 

. Mr. WILLIAM FLTZGERSt& explained. He 
denied that in any part of his. speech on a former 
night, he had said any thing hostile to the most inti« 
mate and confideAtialcommunicatioas with the Catho- 
lic Body on the subject of their claims. 

Mr. PEELE considered the speech of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr^ iW. Pole) as one of the most 
extraordinary which the House had ever heard. How- 
ever much his Right Honourable Friend, the Chan« 
cellor of the. Exchequer for Ireland, a^nd^ himself, 
might differ on this subject, yet they could not differ 
more from each other, than the Right Hon^ Gentle^ 
man had done from bimself. The same Right Hon.Cren-' 
tleman, in allusion to the two offices whidh* he had 
lately held, bad thought proper to call them bis two 
halves ; and it must be allowed, that though we can*' 
not represent bitn in personal unity, yet in diversity of 
opinion we may. What did the Right Honourable 
Gentleman but acknowledge, that though he differed- 
in opinion from the Duke of Richmond's Government, 
yet be Siicrificed those opinions, and fulfilled dhime* 
tricaily opposite CA>auuaads« (Hear, hear.) Skirelr it* 
would have beea u^ere aommtadable to - hav4 reUn« 
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quished office than to relinquish consistency. Ttie 
speech of the Right Horn Gentleman was of such a 
kind^ that it was impossible to answer it ( hear, 1ieat» 
from the opposite side), unless by reference to his own 
speeches on former occasions. He now alluded to a 
printed speech of the Right Honourable Gentleman 
on the question of the Catholic Convention, in which 
he declared^ that from the then state of the Catbolid 
mind in Ireland, he saw no possibility of admit- 
ting them to the participation of farther privileges. 
But^ it seems^ the Right Honourable Gentleman jus* 
ti6ed this total change of opinion^ on the ground of 
the dissolution of the Catholic Committee as a body. 
In what respect^ however^ were their conduct or pre- 
tensions altered > Had ^e not seen Catholics of Dub- 
\m, skulking behind the letter of the law, re-appoint 
every thing in an Aggregate Meetings which they bad 
formerly resolved in a Catholic Convention ? The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had remarked on the diversity 
of opinion between himself^ and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland. He certainly felt great re- 
gret that any such difference of opinion should exists 
and should be extremely sorry if it tended at all to 
disOnite the sincere friendship which he entertained 
for him. The Hon. Member then proceeded to con- 
tend^ that the vote of last session^ by no means bound 
the House to agr^e to the motion for going into a 
Committee. That vote, to which, however, he did 
not accede, was by no means unconditional in its 
terms : it pledged the House to take the Catholic 
claims into consideration, with a view to such final 
and satisfactory adjustment, as might at the same 
time provide for the stability of the Protestant 
Churchy and prove satisfietctory and conciliatory to 
tjie people at large. J>Iow was there any likelihood 
of coming at present to a final adjustment of these 
daiffis, such as would provide for the protection of 
tbe Protestant Establishment, and be satisfactory to 
allclassesofhis Majesty's subjects? {Jiear, hear.) The 
Catholics, themselves, in one of their late meetings, (he 
meant that at Kilkenny), had formally declared, that 
to talk of stipulating conditions, as the price of their 
kdmittance to . political privileges^ was a direct in-^ 
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suit on their body. How^ tbeo^ could this be the pro- 
per tirae^ when the Catholics^ on th^ one hand> were 
prepared to spurn all stipulations ; and wben> on the 
other, the great body of the Protestants were swayed 
and influenced by feelings of alarm. The Right Hon. 
Mover/hadj indeed, told us, he had a plan to propose ; 
but it was that of a simple repeal of all the existing 
disabilities; it was to destroy cTery distinction be^ 
tween sects, as he called them, except in so far asire^ 
spected the succession to, and enjoyment of, the Throne* 
We were graciously promised, indeed, a preamble con* 
firmatory of the Protestant establishment ; but at this 
time of day we wanted no such clause, — ^the great con- 
stitutional law» of which it formed an essential part^ did 
not require any new confirmation from an Act to be 

Eassed in the 53d year of the reign of George III. — to 
e commonly called Mr; Grattan's Act!--Butthe Pro- 
testants of the Church of England, were, forsooth, de- 
nonainated sectaries by the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man. While they were anxious for mt^intaining the 
Protestant establishment, they were said to be actuated 
by a sectarian spirit ; their petitions were represented 
as praying for the ascendancy of a sect, while those of 
the Catholics were directed to the ascendancy of the 
law. But to what sect did we belong i Why to the Pro- 
testant establishment, as built upon the fundamental 
laws of the State. He admitted that there were ei^cres- 
cences in the system which ought tobe remoted; 
but he denied that the system itself was wrong* 
He, the Honourable Member, complimented a Right 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plunkett) on the manly sin- 
cerity which he haid always displayed on this ques- 
tion. Had he lent ))iis great talents to the support 
of the Catholic Committee, there was no extent of 
adulation of which he would not have been the ob-> 
ject; no height of fantastic honours which he would 
not have obtained. He ipight have shared with the 
Bisbop of Norwich in all the honours of the feast, and 
been with him associated in tbe dinners and the orgies 
of Blacks alley. {Loud cries of hear, hear^froni both 
Mides Qfthe Home.) One of the toaili'Er the dinner 
given to the 3isbop, and wbi«h might be considered 
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as a specimen of the rest, was '' Mr. Cohheit, and the 
independent press of Ireland !*' He wanted to know 
why the Catholic Gentry of Ireland did not rescue 
themselves from the imputation of connection with the 
agitators of that country. He recollected that in 1791^ 
when these agitators were at work, sixty- eight of the 
Catholic Nobility and Gentry retired from their con- 
nectmn, and presented a dutiful address to the Throne, 
in Jwbioh^heV expressed their gratitude for past fa- 
vours, and tfieir reliance on the future liberality of 
the Legislature. The House would hardly believe 
that the names of Fingal, Kenmare, Troy, &c. were 
affixed to this Address ; and when the views of the 
present factious agitators of DubTfn t?ere consideired; 
would it not be equally proper for these Noblemen to 
come forward now with a similar address ? But why> 
be would ask, should the Catholic be excluded from 
the' throne, if admitted to a share in the two other 
bfanehes of the legislature? But, if excluded froni 
the throne, would the Right Hon. Mover allow thd 
Cath^li<^ t& be 'Lord Chancellor, the Keeper of th6 
Conscience of a Protestant King ? Or would he aflow 
him to be Lor'd Lieutenant of Ireland., who, of c<)uiJ^e, 
had so tnttcb Church prrferment in his gift? Wher$ 
was a stafnd to bemade? What degree of exclusion 
wis to^rertiain;' 'however small, that would not still 
preserve the leaven of discontent and disaffection in 
the Catholic Body ? Besides^ should Parliament grant 
the Cathdli^s eligibility ta every office, the invidiaus 
task would remain upon the Crdwn of making disftiiic- 
tio«s Unfpalatable t^* that bod^; He acknowledged 
that the bar m the road to office Was a grievance which 
must be fek by the Catholics, but they were e&cluded, 
Ao< oil accouifit 6f their religious opinions, but thei^ 
p<>Ktieal ones. They bad- never yet taken the oath^ 
thtfi fto foreign Power, Potentate, or Prelate, bad any 
authority io this eounlry. The claims of the CathoMca 
in thia country, are such as pever were admitted in any 
Mber. It was true^ that religion was established in 
Ciwadar^ but tbeXrowu had the appcvintment of th^ 
Biih^. Iir Russia^ when the Em^press Catharine 
founded ieteral Cfttbolie sees^ ibe, at the tame timt 
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cetaif)^. the power of appointing the Bishops that 

were to fill tbeni. It was contended, that the Ca- 

thpli^d were admitted to the enjoyment of the elective 

franchise ; and thefefore the House in consistency were 

bound jto concede more, and allow the fight of represen - 

tation. But he would ask. if the Catholics of Tipperary 

had even that eligibility, where would they find a louder 

advocate than the Hon. Qen. (Mathew) who was now 

tl^cir representatives ? {Langh,) Where, again, would 

the Catholics of Watertbrd find a representative more 

attentive to their interest than the Hon. Baronet who 

was Member for that city ? The truth was, that they 

were repilly, as well as virtually, represented in the 

legislature of the country. The Hon. Member pro- 

ceec^d to contend, that the claims of the~ Catholics 

ought not to be conceded, till they theriiselves had 

defined and fixed the distinction between the spiritual 

and temporal powers of the Pope and their clergy. 

That sensible writer, who took the title of ' Colum- 

banus,' had shewn, that the boundaries of these powers 

had hitherto been kept so obscure and indistinct, that 

it was impossible to disunite them. He could not see 

that it was possible to obtain any securities for the 

Protestant establishment at present, when the Catholic 

Prelates had declared, that in their present want of 

communication with the Head of their Church, it was 

impossible for them to accede to any other mode of 

nomination than that which at present existed. On 

these grounds be felt himself compelled to vote for 

delay, till some satisfactory arrangement 6f this sort 

could be made. 

Mr. GRATTAN explained. 

The Hon. J. W. WARD observed, that after so 
much ekKjxience and argument had been exhausted 
in support of tbis motion, it was not his intention to 
detain the^ Hoiise at any great length. Indeed, it ap- 
peared to him, tlwit the arguments on the other side of 
thfe question had been so often' refuted, that they had 
very considerably lost their bold, even on the pre- 
judices of the people. The progress of public opinion 
«i tbis subject, within a lew years, had been so rapid. 
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with confideiice to the final prevalence of justice atid ^ 
truth. The only question which now seemed to 
excite difference of opinion, was, whether the claims 
of the Catholics should be delayed, or granted forth- 
with, it was impossible not to remark the gradually 
increasing popularity with which they had been re- 
ceived, both in that House and in the country ; till at 
last, in the late Parliament, which was chosen under 
circumstances peculiarly unfavourable to the caiise, 
the principles of lib€;rality and conciliation had been 
triumphantly established by a large majority, which 
he trusted would be equally conspicuous on the pre- 
sent occasion. Was it to be believed, indeed, that in 
H country where freedom of discussion existed, opi- 
nions, sanctionedby the unanimous voice of Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, and which were also sup- 
ported by all the principal living Statesmen of our day, 
would not finally prevail ? Whatever political leader 
a man might follow, still on this point, though differ- 
ing on so many others, he will naturally be led to the 
same conclusion. These circumstances furnished a 
strong presumption what the opinion of the public 
would ultimately be; for was it not. evident that 
this opinions of wise and good men naturally de- 
scended to all other classes of society } It would , 
not be according to the accustomed laws of opinion, 
were these doctrines not to make their way; and it 
would be contrary to all experience and common sense, 
that an unshapely 'mass of prejudice should be erected 
on the foundations laid by philosophers and statesmen. 
When he heard an Hon. Member, early in the debate, 
(Mr.Tomline) attempting to discredit the opinion, that 
Mr. Pitt was decidedly friendly to the Catholic claims, 
he was apprehensive that some hith<3rto unknown docu- 
ment would be produced in support pf the assertion ; 
but he had felt very much relieved on finding that the 
whole ended in a paltry surmise. The Hon. Gentleman 
asserted, that Mr. Pitt had formed to himself no plan 
on this subject; and his reason for thinking so was, that 
he never had communicated any plan to a certain per- 
son in his confidence. But if that person happened to 
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and scholastic reasoner, there might be nothing extra- 
ordinary in the want of such communication. He had 
tlK)ught it right to say thus much, in justice to the me- 
mory of Mr, Pitt, as it was of importance that the opi- 
nions of great men should be cleared from misrepresen- 
tation. It was urged, that public opinion was unfa- 
vourable to concession : he did not deny it, though he 
was sorry that such sentiments were prevalent among 
the people, as discjualified them from appreciatingjthe 
service which he hoped tbe Legislature would bestow 
upon them. At the same lime it should be considered, 
whether this opinion was growing or declining, — of 
what materials it was composed, — and whether it was 
temporary or permanent. It would appear from inves- 
tigation,, that the opposition made to this question, 
and t\^e evil arising from giving a »hock to some pre^ 
judices^by <:encession, would be of a very short dura- 
tio%jwhile|the benefit accruing from it would be last- 
ing.a»d et^nal. These prejudices spru fig chiefly from 
an ignorance among the people as to the motives and 
views of the Catholics, — an ignorance which was daily 
giving way to discussion. The known sentiments of 
the King also had given an impulse to the public 
feeling, which still continued to act, though the im- 
mediate force was withdrawn : nor was this matter of 
astonis^hment, when it was remembered that it was the 
authority of a sovereign so justly revered for his vir- 
tues. {Hear.) 

The influence of Government had its weight also 
in the direction of public opinion. Although the pro- 
posed measure had the support of two or three of 
bis Majesty's Ministers, yet all those high Officers 
of Administration, in whom the chief power and pa- 
tronage was lodged,^ — the first Lord of the Treasury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Home Secretary, — 
were decidedly hostile and Anti-Catholic. What- 
ever merit there might ba in an arrangement of the 
cabinet, which enabled persons to act together, who 
must otherwise be separate, he professed himself un- 
able to understand it, nor did the country seem to 
comprehend it It was evidently thought that the 

arlminiCfrsfirin n/oc A nfi-l^nl-Virkl i/» ^«fVion i^ -witrijc coon 
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that its heiidi, Lord Liverpool, was so, as also were the 
Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The 
whole weight of Government might, therefore, be 
fairly considered as thrown into the scale of the pub- 
lic opinion. 

The last and weakest prejudice, was that which 
arose from the recollection of the tragic times of 
Queen Mary, and the persecutions of two centuries 
ago. 

In all these prejudices the advoqatesof the Gatholics 
would see nothing permanent,nothing to alarm, nothing 
which could long qr successfully arrest the great cause 
of emancipation. The altered tone of the general po-» 
pular mind was jip doubtful proof of ultimate success ; 
a success not to be retarded by the mischievous sophis- 
try about the Coronation oath ; or by the I'evival of 
contemptible calumnies, which, indeed, Were no^ no 
where to be found, except in a few miserable pampWefe; 
A sense of shame prevents ine», from attaching any 
longer foul and abominable imputations to a religioifi, 
which has produced some of the wisest and ilnost pious 
of mankind, a religion which is emfiracfed by allies 
whom we admire, ancj forefethers whom we revere ; a 
religion, to calumniate which is to degrade the common 
character of that Christianity which 'we all profess. 
{Hear^ hear.) Those who resort to such doctrines of 
attack, at once proclaim their injustice, and their Weak- 
ness ; nor was it possible that their result could be any 
thing but failure. Toleration indeed was seen to ad- 
vance with sure and accelerating steps: every day ad- 
ded confidence to the cause, which was never known 
to lose a prostilyte, whom it had once gained. {Hear,) 

What was the course of conduct pursued by the 
Government of the country ? They pretended to talk 
of the necessity of delay. What! Did they think, ^ 
that by misrepresentation and exaggeration, they could 
contrive to reanimate the expiring prejudices and 
passions of the people, and thus delay the measure 
till conciliation would be unatt^ainable ; that such delay 
would be a service to the country ? Did they think 
that a delay to repeal the penal disqualifying code 
Would materiallv assist tnwa.rdfl rftcniitine^ our armies. 
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or towards: begetting a delighted confidence in out 
friends and allies th6 Spaniards? No: tliey did not 
think. or act with such absurd inconsistency. What^ 
ever might be their pretence, it was not to k shpri 
respite, but to a permanent continuance of the esta- 
blished system which they looked. But let it be remem- 
bered, that matters have reached that point, wjlen sucl^ 
a system is no longer ^lAitatryj^^when it is no longe? 
safe to resist the progress of the Catholic feeling ; when, 
on the contrary^ endeavours should be made to shorter^ 
that feverish interval, which, iti all cases w^ere civil 
and religious liberties are concerned, arises between 
the raised expectaticm df a promised boon, and its final 
grant. {Hear^ heap.) ^ 

Hp did not pretend to say that the case was without 
difficulty. In the two islands which compose tfie na? 
tion existed two religions decidedly different. If fouf 
millions of Dissenters were scattered promiscuously 
over the two kingdoms j means might be found of keepr 
ing them at rest ; but when they were confined to one 
island, nothing but forbwrance and concession coujd 
ti^nquillize so powerful a body. He would, however, 
readily allow, that if the grant of the requested priyi* 
l^es, would endanger the Protestant establishment^ 
lio man could be justified in calling upon a Protestant 
Parliament, to concede their claims. But there was no 
inconsistency, there was no danger. It could not be 
denied, he supposed, that restriction w^as hurtful and 
degrading to man ; and that the restraining Power 
ought to show some good reason for diminishing the 
full activity of a people. Some arguments, indeed, 
went the length of asserting, that none who enter- 
tained opinions contrary to the Orthodox Establish- 
ment were fit to hold office; yet Dissenters are allowed 
to sit in parliament, and hold certain offices ; and this 
arrangement has now become permanent law. Per- 
sons, therefore, can scarcely venture to apply this 
argometit in full against the Catholics. Well, but it is 
alleged that the Catholics hold dangerous and abomi- 
nable opinions ; these opinions, however, are disavow- 
ed by Catholic Bishops and by Catholic Universities^ 
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These considerations, however, appeared to him to be 
foreign to the matters in debate; they might form a 
scholastic, a theological, or even a philosophical ques- 
tion; but as Statesmen they had another matter for 
deliberation, which w^s, what stability will be furnish- 
ed by the addition of a large effec^tive force to the re- 
sources of the empire. For an answer to this question 
took to the conduct of the Catholics : nothing could 
be more absurd than, to judge of a people merely by 
their creeds, and articles of faith, and confessions : these 
things should, indeed, have their diie consideration and 
weight ; but the principal objept 4:0 guide their decision 
should be the general conduct of the Catholics ; their 
universal disposition, and the spirit of the age in which 
we live. ( Hear^ hear.) It was said, that their prin- 
ciples tended to the deposition and murder of Kings : 
be it so, or be it not so ; yet for the last fifty years, 
this king-killing population bad shewn the most zea- 
lous and loyal attachment tO: the Monarch and .the 
Constitution ( Hear.) They have a wish, it seems, that 
their religion might be the established one : well ; was 
there ever yet a person existing who did not*wish to 
see his own opinion universally prevalent ? for instance, 
what Dissenting Gnentleman of Scotland would not like 
to see the institution of a kirk ? But the question wasj 
had any undue means been used, would any be adopted 
for the accomplishment of such a purpose ? Would the 
upright and distinguished leaders of the Catholics wade 
.through all the misery, and bloodshed, and horror, to 
produce such a result? What overt acts led the House 
to infer such a possibility ? What illicit correspond- 
ence with the Pope, what treasons, what rebellions, 
could be adduced in evidence ? — No : there was no- 
thing of all this ; but then there were two or three ob- 
solete dogmas not satisfactorily disclaimed, and, beside, 
there were the persecutions which r^ged two centuries 
ago. {Ilear^ hear.) Suppose, however, the disposition 
to exist, it became a question how far it would be af- 
fected by thC; repeal and the grant of additional power. 
Some Gentlemen in their discussions affected to con- 
eider the Catholics merely as Helots, or Paraguay In* 
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a mistake: the Catholics have power,— great pow- 
er, foanded on wealth and knowledge. Shall, then, 
a small addition be made to their power, to quiet 
their discontents ; or shall their great and growing 
discontents be suffered to increase so a^ to make even 
their present power formidable to the State ? The ad- , 
dition would not be very considerable : a few Mem- 
bers in each House of Parliament : a few Admirals and 
Grenerals. In a few years some might rise to the com- 
mand of armies, and perhaps to a share in the Govern- 
ment of the country. But against this increase of pow- 
er was to be placed the more liberal spirit which would 
necessarily be engendered amongst the professors of thfe 
Roman Religion^ Catholics, if he might so say, would ' 
become less intensely Catholic. All the prejudices 
and hostile opinions which now separate them from the 
Protestants would be then wiped away : and the in-- 
ducements of power, which are now found too weak 
to shake their ancient faith, would be strong enough t6 
lower the proud feelings of bigotry and hatred. The fa- 
naticism which could be* dangerous, would, in this en- 
lightened age, be utterlyinconsistent with eligibility to 
places ofpower and trust. The penal statute would, in- 
deed, no longer exist ; but the public judgmentwould^ 
in all cases of known bigotry, form a sufficient bafto 
office. And yet those who argue on the other side, 
confound, in one sweeping clause, the wise and 
the foolish, the enlightened and the uneducated. 
Butwho were the persons who would be most affected, 
by the wished repeal ? Not the soldier, but the General ; 
not the peasant^ but the Peer ; not the constituent^ 
but the Representative. It was to persons such as 
these, as wise and well educated. as themselves^ and 
not to low bigots, and ignorant fanatics^ that power 
was to be extended. ( Hear, hear. ) , 

The objected ecclesiastical supremacy would be 
diminished, not increased by emancipation. Let the 
Catholics once taste the sweets of domefstic political 
power, aod they will no longer care for the interfer- 
ence of a foreign potentate : connect them with their 
natural legitimate sovereign^ and extrinsic connections 
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vfiW soon become aimUter of indiff^reDte or cMitcmpt. 
(Hear.) 

The question then, is,, whether a little more paiver 
shall be given to persons from whom it cannot with 
safety be withheld, or whether the country shall lose 
the servi<;es of honourable and enlightened men ? a 
loss which every statesman must deplore, and which / 
nothing but the most evident necessity should justify, 
especi^ly in a country which, with all its disadvan- 
tages, has produced such men aa Ireland — Mr. Burke, 
Lord Wellington, and he must be allowed to mention 
bis Kigbt Hoc. Friend (Mr. Grattan). — Let, then, 
the boon be granted while the Irish are still loyal, 
^ and before disappointment is, exacerbated into de*- 
apair. (Hear.) 

One argument which had been used, called, he 
thought, tor particular animadversion. It had been 
said» that though the Catholic claims were et)tttled to 
consideration, yet the Catholics had forfeited all right 
to be heard^ by their violent and intemperate conduct* 
What was the amount of this argument? If it prove 
any thing, it proveatbis, — tbajt injustice shall last for 
evc^. Might not the most cruel tyrant use this plea 
to bis injured subjects — '' My oppression has pro- 
duced discontent, and therefore your discontent shall 
be punished by fresh oppression. It is true, that 
your claims and coiaplaints are founded in justice, 
and your statements have convinced my understand^ 
ing, though they have failed to gratify my pride. 
I'Kexe are some intemperate persons among you, and 
all shall suffer for the folly of a part. Every word 
of your representations shall be watched and scanned 
with the most scrupulous severity ; and if one indis- 
creet or intemperate expression is to be found, your 
claims, however just, most not expect the least atten^ 
,iipn/' Really, observed the Hon. Gentleman, much . 
as he respected the motives of those persons who op« 
posed these claims on the ground of danger to Church 
l^)4 State, he could not extend his respect to those 
who, professing themselv:es friends to emancipation; 
£aY(B such^reasQu for now withdrawing their support. 



If A different ^tate of mind prevailed in Ireland^ ii 
Would then be »aid, M^hat I would you disturb th^ 
tranquillity of Ireland^ by the proposal of ^ mcasui^e 
which is not Called for ?—^all is peaceable there 1 no 
such measure is desired : and it would be the excesi 
of impolicy now to make such a legislative provision* 
Thus^ whether the feelings of the Irish be subdued ot 
Violent^^-^whether their language be reasonable or 
indiscreet^ — whether their conduct be tranquil or tur** 
btilent, the question would always be answered by 
some unhandsome argumenti {HeaVj heaf.) 

Before he sat down, he wished to notice one obseti- 
vation of a Right Hon. GentlemaUi who spoke last ; 
he had asked, why the throne should not be Catholic ? 
Tothis he would an&Wer, because it was not expedienti 
it Was expedient to admit Catholics to oflficOi becaUs^ 
it could be done with safety, for there woqld always 
be a Protestant majority in the House of Parliamwit t 
but the Throne could not be divided i and there being 
the alternative of Catholic and Protestanti the Pro* 
testant majority had a right to insist that the King 
should be a Protestant. He concluded by sayings 
that he regarded this question as the most important; 
that had for years been agitated in Parliament * if it 
succeeded^ he should rejoice that his humble efforts 
had not been wantiiig to its success: if it failed^ be 
should console himself that he had anxiously and 
sealously afforded all the support which lay in his 
limited power4 (Htar.) 

Mr* CAREW expressed his concern that what he 
had to offer would scarcely authorise him to trespass 
upon the indulgence of the HousCibut as an Irishmaa 
by biijthi by habiti and by affection, he could not but 
£sel deeply interested in the happiness and tranquillity 
of his couatry4 From every view he had been abla 
to t$ike of the subject^ and from every experience 
which his residence in his native country might have 
afforded to him, he was most decidedly of opinion 
that there Was no one measure so happily calculated 
as that which was under the consideration of ih^ 
House to strengthen the resources of Qt^t Britaii^ 
and to raise ir^and> without the slightest possible 
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danger to Protestant ascendiancj there, or to the coo- 
Hexion of Church and State in England^ to that rank 
in the scale of the British empire^ to which hei natu- 
ral advantages, her .approved loyalty, and her deter- 
tnined spirit to meet the common difficulties, arid sur-^ 
mount the common dangers, entitled her. It would 
undeniahly militate against the mutual interests of 
the two islands, that when every j)ossible energy was 
required, when every means was to be called forth to 
enable the country to resist the common enemy, the 
right arm of the empire should be paralyzed by the 
preposterous incapacities under which the population 
of Ireland suffered. It was altogether ridiculous for 
Gentlemen to look for an equal zeal from Irishmen, 
unless Irishmen were animated by the feelings of an 
equal cause. It was altogether idle to expect an ade- 
quate effect from an inadequate cause. What, in fact, 
was the duty of the Legislature ? That duty could be 
defined in a few words- Let the Catholics of Ireland 
be possessed but of a common cause, and of a com- 
mon interest, ' and in the hour of danger, Ireland 
would be^ of all other points, that less exposed to the 
consequences of attaek-*-that most likely to triumph 
over the enemies of the empire — and, therefore, that 
<iompletely invulnerable for the general good, the hap- 
piness, and security of the British empire. He might 
call the attention of the House to a variety of topics, 
but these topics had been eloquently and forcibly 
urged by other Gentlemen in the course of the dis- 
cussions which had taken place on the present ques- 
tion. They had derived every aid, and every persua-^ 
sion, from talents aqd patriotism which he had cause 
to venerate : and be should therefore content himself 
with assuring the House, that the question then be- 
fore them had bis cordial and unqualified support. 

Mr. RYDEK was reaidy to admit, that the time 
niight arrtv© when the Roman Catholics should be al- 
lowed to exempt ihemselves from the thraldom under 
which they laboured by. the authority of the Pope« 
The power of the Pope, in fact, extended not to reli* 
gious points alone, but to all the importanft duties and 
rights of social Jife^ and to the laws 4>f the reitlm* 
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That power^ if established, would dpstrory the tenrpb^ 
ral rights of the country. It had been objected, ibkt 
the Clergy had taken a share in petitioning the Legis- 
lature against the Catholic claims; but he w<)uld put 
it fairly to the feelings and the judgment of the House, 
whether the Clergy did not possess and exerfcise a just 
right to interfere, when a question wa^ brc^ugfat for- 
ward, in which the vital interests of the national esta- 
blishment were involved ? To attack the Clergy upon 
that ground, was, in reality, to be guilty of that of 
which those persons who made the attack must have 
been conscious. ' He denied that not going into the 
Committee would shut the doors of the House against 
the claims of the Roman Catholics* The question had 
been discussed year after year, session after session, 
wweek after week, and day after day, and he would 
ask, what advantage could arise from entertaining the 
merits of the question in a Committee ? Seeing, as he 
did, the Protestants of this country decidedly against, 
and adverse to the claims of the Roman Catholics, and 
the Roman Catholics themselves unwilling to grant 
the necessary securities, what was left to the House 
but to oppose these claims, and to support the present 
establishment unfettered and unimpaired ? Although 
Mr. Pitt was friendly to the concessions required by 
the Catholics, he felt it his duty to oppose them ia 
consequence of the general feeling an^ disposition of 
the country. 

Mr. WELLESLEY POLE explained. 

Mr* MARSH felt himself not desirous tp trespass 
upon the indulgence of the House ; but.Ji^ could not 
remain silent, and witness, without a remark, the as^ 
perity of censure which had been thrown against the: 
Clergy. He had a pride and pleasure in recollecting 
that a character truly illustrious^ the bishop, of Nor« 
wicb, was invulnerable to censures of that nature, and 
that the pious sentiments, liberality of demeanor, and 
the purity of life of that excellent Prelate exempted 
him from all attack of that kind. . If any quality 
could peculiarly distinguish that great and eminent' 
prelate, it wai his generous devotion for, and entha^ 
siastic spirit in the cause of civil and xeligioui lijkrty* 
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The prdposition which was then submitted for the 
House to go into a committee/ was the only efficacious 
way of satisfying both the Catholics^ and the scru^ 
(lies of those who objected to their claims. It was 
the only mode in which the euestion either could or 
ought to be considered. All the merits and demerits 
of the subject would be then fairly brought under the 
consideration of the HousOj which would be enabled 
to see and feel all the grand and leading points on both 
sides^ without reviving animositie^-«^without exciting 
prejudices-^and without restoring those grounds of 
contention^ the e%int^uce of which had caused so many 
serious and unhappy disputes. Gentlemen could^ iti 
ttiat case, avail themselves of all the evidence which 
might be adduced ; they could, and indeed had a 
tight to expect, all the facts which it was possible to 
bring forward; and they would be enabled to treat 
them with a sobriety and calmness suitable to the im* 
portance tnd magnitude of the subject which called 
tor their investigation and decision. Prejudices and 
pasfiions, oji either side, would not, in consequence of 
such a line of conduct, be allowed to possess any 
^^igbt ; and it should not of course be forgotten, that 
the imputed violence of the partisans of Catholic 
Emancipation, could not be urged as a proof of the 
bjldness of the cause they advocated, 

Mr. PEELE explained, and disclaimed my im^ 
proper allusion to the Bishop of Norwich. 

Mr. WHiTBREAD observed, on rising, that, aU 
Aough the subject, momentou9 as it was, had been 
discussed with e^^traordinary ability^ and that the 
^r^uments for going into a Committee were peculiarly 
strong, yet there still appeared to him some points 
which had not been enforced in support of the 
question. While he felt happy iu «he opportunity 
thusajSorded to biin^ of offering his tribute of admira^ 
tion to the uiibiassed abilities, and his unqualified 
veneration for the pure piety, of the Bishop of JNor- 
wicbj he could not pass ovt^r tlie very able speech of 
the Right HoUf and Learned Gentleqnan (Mr. Piunkett) 
^ho had delivered bis sentiments in support of the 
lotioA on ^ foimer ui^bt. That speech brou^^ht back 
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to hid midd^ and no doiibtj he would add> to the re« 
collection of the House^ tire golden times of Pitt, and 
Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan, and Windham. With 
respect to the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. W, 
PoleJ who had in a speech, heard with great pleasure^ 
attempted to shew his own consistency, he should 
merely say, that the Right Hon. Gentletnao had not 
succeeded in imparting that degree of satisfaction 
which he intended. That Right Hon. Gentleman 
contended^ that aye and no amounted to a decisive 
affirmative : and as he was himself consistent in giving 
an aye and aye, he felt it necessary to take every pre- 
caution, that these two affirmatives should not be 
construed in a way directly contrary, and urged 
against himself as an evidence of inconsistency* W itb 
respect to the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baukes) who was 
at the head of economical reform, he would ask^ what 
wa» his conduct, and bow did he fulfil the duties ou 
the present question, which he avowed to have con^ 
tracted on other questions? Was he to stop short, 
and when his books and accounts were to be examined, 
was he to halt in his march, and carry them off under 
llisarm? No 1 Such a conduct would be altogether 
unjustifiable. And yet the Hon. Gentleman, who, 
on subjects of economical reform, was ever ready to 
fulfil his duties in spite of ail oppositian from without 
and from within, was now prepared to change his 
whole system, to shift his whole plan of operations, to 
take up new ground, and to assure the House that no 
further inquiry was necessary, and that to go into the 
Commttee would.be a complete waste of time. He 
was .persuaded, ttntt the greatest misrepresentations 
had been resorted to; even by intiammatory addresses 
frodi the pulpit,— made, no doubt, in ignorance, or 
they would not have used them, — by papers circulated 
by the Society for the Propagation of Christianity,— 
and by every artifice to iuUuce, or to force, people to 
sign petitions* Instead of a rooted feeling in this country 
against the Catholics, the people were more favourable 
b^ many de^^rees than ou former occasions, and tbe cry 
of' No Popery' would not succeed at this moment. 
ItwiMio^ain to attempt to take away Mr. Pitt's 
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authority on this subject, notwithstanding what was 
attempted in the charge of a Reverend Prelate, even 
with the sentiments of Mr* Fox. That Heverend 
Prelate, if acting as a politician/ had certainly a poli- 
tical gameuopen to him ; and was not much to blame- 
cxcept as a Prelate, in endeavouring to strip this 
question of the authority of Mr. Fox. For that pur- 
pose, in a note, he quoted a passage from a posthu- 
mous work of Mr. Fox ; but it was not fair in the 
Bishop to give a garbled extract to his Clergy, many 
of whom never had attended debates, and could not 
know the immutable principles of Mr. Fox on this 
question: principles in which Mr. Pitt coincided. 
When they were told, that Mr. Pitt never communis 
cated his ideas on the subject to Lord Eldon, tbey 
might as well have been told, that he had no decided 
opinion on the Slave Trade, because he did not con- 
sult and agree with other Members of the Cabinet 
on the abolition of that nefarious traffic* Some 
frififtid of the Slave Trade might have said, that 
Mr. Pitt never had any digested plan of abolition, 
and thence argued, that he was not sincerely in favour 
of it ; but he (Mr. W. ) would assert, that the divine 
^usion^ of eloquence which be had heard from 
hira, rendered it impossible to doubt his sincerity. 
So, in this question, he would refer to Mr. Pitt's decla- 
lations, and to the paper which Lord Cornwallis left 
at Dublin, coupled with what his mo«t intimate friends 
had said, for proofs of his real opinion. Thus^ then, 
there were the opinions of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox^ Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Windham, and of another, who was the 
boast of Ireland, one of whom she had always been, 
and always would be proud, as one of the most illus-- 
triousof her sonsr— Mr. Sheridan. The ground of 
opposition to these claims was a soil so rank, that when 
you cut down the weeds they sprung tip again direct- 
ly, and there was no end to efforts : just as it was dur- 
ing the exertions of twenty years, crowned at last 
with the abolition of the Slave Trade; he hoped yet 
to see, as in that case, the blessed day when we could 
say, we had conciliated Ireland. One Gentleman saidj 
after eight years deliberation, that he was not averse 
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to concessions,, but to going info a Committee. A 
Committee was the only mode of giving the matter 
full consideration. Was it thought that the annual ^ 
•peech of his eloquent and venerable Friend (Mf. 
Grattan), aswered by some Gentleman on the other 
Ifeide, vras enough to content Ireland ? Many of the 
counter-petitions, and some oftiie counter-speeches, 
were imbued with the old errors respecting Popery, 
yet the greater part looked to some convenient time. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, however, laid it down solemn- 
ly, that not only Popery was to be discouraged, but 
also, that any opinion which diminished the force of 
the conviction of men's minds against it, thereby 
weiakening the Church of England, was to be equally 
opposed. Was not this an erroneous mode; and did 
it not tend to exciting the re-enactment of the severest 
excluding statutes against Catholics ? One Right 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Yorke) had' said, *^'shew me 
the securities, and 1* will go to a Committee;" but he 
was immediately afterwards carried away, and like the 
man who had just touched Heaven in the poetic de^- 
scriptioB, was set off again by the winds, and driven 
to the limbo, where he contemplated cowls, and beads, 
and bulls, and indulgences. If he could not convince 
himself, no mortal power could. In some events the 
Right Hon. Gentleman would agree: one was, the 
death of Bonaparte. He (Mr. W.j did not attribute 
to him the wish to see Bonaparte taken off by unfair 
means; but he was surprised to see in public prints of 
respeciabilityi horrible doctrines advanced, such as 
the necessity of marching to peace oyer the dead 
body of that man* He, for one, should solemnly qhject 
to the deep damnation of the taking off of any raaij by 
unfair means. That man was under the order of th^tt 
Providence which had permitted his elevation to what 
he now was; but if the Catholics were tci wait for . 
this supposed event, he feared that their expectatippa 
might long be hopeless. Another event, was the 

fiving up, by the Catholics, of the papal supr^emacy. 
last y^ar the Right Honorable Gentleman wanted, a 
Pope at Ballysbannon ; but this year t^p whole su- 
premacy must be surrendered, If there was any 
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tiling peculiarly taunting, and likely td prptoke 
sufferers to madness, it was to fix on them aeon- 
dition impossible to perform. This was the dreadful 
ipode employed towards the unhappy victim»> tor- 
tured by the rack of the Inquisition in order to eJttort 
from them confessions of crimes of which they were 
innocent. To the holiest of the Martyrs it may have 
been said» " only declare your disbelief of certain doc- 
trines :" to Servetus ; *' Only say you believe in the 
Trinity ;'* and so of all other sufferers. They were all 
foolish people, and their sufferings were all their own 
fault. The expiring man uiight say, " I may be releas- 
ed from my agonies ; but exquisite as my torments are^ 
1 will not consent to be relieved from temporary mi- 
sery, at the expense of eternal punishrtients/' We 
say to the Catholic, '' You may be a Judge, a Generali 
an Admiral, a Commander in chief: if you don^t the 
fault is your own. Why don't you renounce your 
Creed ?'* But the answer was rcadv : — '* What shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul? I shew you that 
I do give you security. My forefathers and my bre^* 
thren have proved it by shedding their blood in you? 
service* I myself am now marching to the perils of 
War to risk my life in your cause. You cannot be 
sincere in an offer coupled with such conditions; but 
I must be left in despair T' (Hear.) Popery had pre* 
vailed in Ireland from the earliest periods^ Whea 
were the times, wherein the charges of the dissolutioi^ 
ofmarriages,bastardizingissues,and changing the courfe© 
of landed property by the Pope, could be substantia- 
ted? When did he absolve our soldiers and sailors 
from their allegiance ; and direct his priests to order 
them to desert and turn their weapons against our own 
bpsoms ? Gentlemen spoke of the Papal influence, as 
if the concessions were to create it ; whereas the Hie- 
rarchy had, in fact, existed aU along over a vast and dis^ 
contented multitude ; whereasf the passing of the mea-^ 
suie would continue it over a comparatively contented 
and happy population. {Hear.) One Gentleman 
went back to the time when all Ulster w^s given up 
td^ Protestants ; but if that Gentleman had been a 
Catholic, where would he have been now, with all his 
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talents and cultivation ? he would have remained, to 
use the quotation that had been employed, like one of 
*^ those lumps of marie, which encumbered the ground, 
but were incapable of fertilizing it." [Hear.) He was 
surprized at a gallant officer's laying so much stress on 
a petition from Fermanagh, on account of its nume- 
rous signatures; he who had fought and bled in 
Egypt, leading on Catholic soldiers, whose conduct 
and loyalty he had praised, as well as another gal- 
lant Officer, who said that their conduct was an 
honour to the army, and who, at their head, re- 
ceived that wound in his country's service which 
distinguished him. That officer had also had the 
opportunity of knowing the late worthy Pontiff, 
Pius the 6th, having commanded our dragoons, who 
formed his guard at Rome, and having received from 
him distinguished honour. A small petition from the 
descendants of the French Refugees still more sur- 
prised him. They had never before shewh such im- 
prudence. Now, not perceiving the signs of the times, 
and how persecution would apply to all religions, they 
petitioned against concession, and even underlined the 
words ** all and every.'* For the honour of human 
nature, this petition ought not to have been presented. 
They ought to have known the dreadful effects of pei^- 
secution, which weakened the French Monarchy, and 
shed oceans of human blood, through the bigotry of 
Louis XIV. A worthy Alderman (Curtis) said, con- 
cerning bis larger petition, that every nian had aright 
to express his opinion. Very true : but did not a pe- 
tition somewhat larger than that, some years back, set 
the four corners of London in flames ? False and de- 
testable hand-bills were circulated, even at the doors 
of that House, pretending to be the opinions of a Ca- 
tholic, that Mr. Grattan was insincere, and that what 
was proposed would be an insult to the Catholic Body. 
Such measures, like '^ the third part of the penal sta- 
tutes,'* were disgraceful In the new Protestant As- 
sociation he lamented to see the name of an amiable, 
benevolent, and worthy man (Mr.GrauvilleSbarpe) who 
bad lived a long life of virtue and piety, and whp had 
doubtless the best intentions. Yet bU objections really 
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did not stand on the Coronation Oath, Und such mat- 
ters ; l)Mt on his reading of the Apocalypse, wherein 
he had found, that if the Catholic^ were admitted, 
the wrath of God \Vould be potired down on this king- 
idom ! {Hear.) The thinj^ wrfs done alread}^ by admit- 
ting: the principle. A story was circulated by th^ new 
iocietv, of an Irish g^irJ, who being asked whether she 
thought the Priest was like a God, answered, '* He is 
like a God to me !*' (Hear.) Were these absurdities 
fit to be disseminated ! The securities were in our own 
bands: we took all away, and doled back little by 
little. What was retained was of great importance, 
but we should be more secure by restoring them. The 
Church of England would not fall but by itsown neg- 
lects Go into a Committee, and they might find Ca- 
tholi s more reasonable than they supposed. They 
might have conceded the veto on a former year, but 
time changed things; and what would be yielded to 
at one moment, would be spurned at on another occa- 
sion* It was not impossible that even the veto might yet 
be given up. The Catholics originally, and since the 
reformation, had all the privileges of other subjects^ 
and it was the policy and duty, of Parliament now to 
restore them. Mr. W. then noticed some articles 
ill '* The Hue and Cry,*' under the date of February 
the 6th, respectitig the tire at Sydney College, Caip- 
bridge, in which, after noticing the diabolical nature 
©f the crime, it was observed, that it must not be 
Inspected that there were any l{o$nanists about the 
Colh'ge : another article alluded to the Popish Strugs 
gle for dio^inion, which, it said, occupied so much of 
the newspapers^ and which had become an absolute 
nuisance^ and ought to be put an end to. He wished 
to koow, what the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would say to such articles in that 
publication ? {Hear.) Wa& this the way to conciliate 
affection, and procure good will ? One might almost 
tbnik^ on reading such things, that one lived in the 
time of Oates^s conspiracy* The writer of them was 
a fit man to have written the inscription on the Moau«« 
iaent, which, . Dig .zed by Google 

" **^ i •• 4 ••• Pointing to the tkies, 

** like a tali bully, hfli its head^ and lies^'^ 
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Convinced he was, thatwbeneverit was known that the 
Court favQur shone on the Catholic clai«ns ihe passing 
of the measure would be quite as easy ais that of the 
Toleration Bill last year. Th'^n, he was sure that the 
Church would readily acquiesce. To use the expressionr 
of an Hon. Baronet early in the debate, those with mitre* 
on their heads, and those with mitres in their headd, 
would take quite a different course from that which 
they had pursued: for even those who had mitres cm 
their heads couid have them improved by translation. 
If Court favour ran now, as it was expected to do, the 
thing would soon be done. The Church had taken 
some unjustifiable means of opposition. He had heard 
of an Archdeacon sending to his apparitor to procure 
his signature, or to receive his dismissal. A man who 
valued this world's goods dared not refuse. The dig- 
nitary was supposed, some years ago, to entertain 
very different sentiments. If the cause of the Catholics 
was now to be destroyed, would they not look back to 
the promises which had been held out to them ? Who 
was it that offered them the cup of expectation? Who 
tempted them to the intoxication ? Who was it that had 
disappointed all their hopes ? (Hear.) He trusted that 
the House would take care they should not be deceived or 
disappointed: but that it would nobly follow up that 
resolution to which it agreed by such a majority last 
year. There was, he supposed, no Royal Conscience now 
standing in the way of the claimants ; and if nothing 
in the nature of a Koyal Conscience existed to obstruct 
them, and if that fact were well known, he was con- 
vinced that the worthy Alderman (Cutis) would 
not be burtbened, as he had been, with his enormous 
Petitions. Such Petitions, indeed, would not appear. 
By the Committee's entering upon this great and good 
Work, aU the labours of his respectefd Friend (Mr. 
Grattan) would at length be consummated The Ca- 
tholic subjects might be admitted to all places of 
power and l^onour, save the Throne, which must b6 
tilled by a Protestant Prince, as the supreme head of 
our Protestant Church Establishment, and for the 
security of the whole tenour of our laws. The Church 

of Eii^'Uiirl wnrilH rlerivf; sLfiilitinnalser.uritvRnd ftafetr 
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in the additional security and safety of the Em- 
pire at large ; and would be allowed a time of 
respite and repose from the pursuits she had lately 
been engaged in, and for her devotion to her real and 
Christian duties: Ireland would become satisfied ^nd 
contented, and this whole Empire would be rendered 
united, strong, and secure, v 

The Hon, F. ROBINSON expressed some diffi- 
dence in rising upon a question in which so many 
Gentlemen much superior to himself were anxious ta 
deliver their opinions. This, however, had always 
appeared to him a question in which magnificence of_ 
declamation, exuberance of wit, and vehemence of 
invective, were unnecessary. He had last year as- 
sented to the motion that had been made, and he 
should no \v assent to the present motion. He had de- 
fended it before, as he should defend it now, on the 
ground that the question had come to such a shape 
and point, that it was necessary to take it into serious 
consideration. They had been long debating on ab- 
stract proposition, and he thought the time bad come 
for discussing the specific remedy. If he thought the 
remedy proposed would be only satisfactory to one 
party, he should not support it. He allowed that 
nothing could be less conciliatory than the language 
of the Catholic Board; but their language was of the 
same sort last year, when he agreed to the motion. As 
to the Petitions from this country, he had never sup- 
posed that this country would be indifierent to a point 
of such great importance; and he must allow that a 
number of Petitions so respectably signed, were en- 
titled to very great weight. Those Petitions, how- 
ever, went no farther than to call upon the Hduseto 
provide sufficient securities and safeguards for the 
Constitution ; and in this part of their prayer, he 
and almost every man would be ready to coincide with 
them. Several petitions had proceeded from the 
Clergy, which he thought were also entitled to the 
greatest respect. The Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whit* 
bread) had passed a very high encom^^HgiQupon a 
phrase which an Hon. Baronet (Sir Robert ^eron) had 
used, in the fervour of maiden oratory, of Clergymen 
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in their heads." This phrase appeared to him fo be 
80 far from 4]eservin^ the high encomiums that the 
Hon. Gentleman had pronounced^ that it appeared to 
him a gross calumny on that respectable body who 
signed those petitions. Without comparing the state 
of the Catholic mind this year with what it was last 
year, he must say, and he thought almost every body 
must allow, that a very great change had taken placo - 
since the time that those restrictions and disabilities 
were considered necessary by our ancestors. What 
might, therefore, have been necessary in former times, 
did not appear to him to be on that account necessary 
at present. Now it was perfectly known and esta- 
blished that the Throne is Protestant ; whereas, for-- 
merly the Catholics naturally looked to the proba* 
bility of the succeeding Monarch being a Catholic^ 
and favouring their views. It was therefore not sur* 
prising, on the contrary, it was very natural, that the 
founders of the revolution should not only have de« 
clared that the Throne should be Protestant, but that 
those who approached it should be Protestants also« 
It was also to he recollected, that there were then pre* 
tenders to the Crown, which we have not at th^ present 
day. Although he intended voting for the House ta 
go into a Committee, to take those claims into consin 
deration, yet if he supposed that nothing would be 
proposed in the Committee beyond the Resolution of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Grattao), 
he should not support it He was not surprised at 
many feeling an apprehension of danger from the 
Catholics. In fact, our Constitution was full of 
jealousy; it was jealous of the Crown, jealous of the 
aristocracy, and jealous of democracy, it was therefore 
by no means wonderful if there should be a jealousy 
of Catholics also. This proper jealousy, however, 
should by no means be carried so far as to prevent any 
of them filling their just and proper rank in the State. 
He was, therefore, now fully prepared to go into the 
Committee with a strong hope of realizing all thi>se 
objects which had been stated last year in the Resolu- 
tion which tbe House had adopted on the motion of 
a Right Hon. Gentleman. 
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Sir T^ ACL AND, in a maiden speech, observed, 
that the question was not ahout J vavinp our Constitu- 
tion in ChuTclj and State without securities, but whe- 
ther, in the room of the securities now existing, others^ 
might not be substituted that were as f»ee from danger' 
and less objectionable. If no real jrood were to be 
Expected from the House going into a Commitfee, he 
should not vote for it. He believed, however, that it 
would not be difficult to firid other securities, which 
would remove the danger apprehended. As to th6 
effectual preservation and guard of the Protestant 
Church, he thouicht it almost as necessary as the pre- 
servation of our Monarchy and of our liberties. In 
the laws which were passed at the time of the Union 
between England and Scotland, there was an express 
reservation of the power of Parliament to alter the 
provisions of those enactnents, if thej thought proper. 
He could not avoid recollecting, that many of the 
greatest Statesmen of our age, however they differed 
on other points of policy, were agreed on this, thatthere 
was a possibility of making a safe arrangement of the 
CathoUc claims, without danger to the present con- 
stitution. Last year it had appeared to the majority 
of the House, that the time was come for taking into 
consideration those Catholic petitions. He was anew 
Member of that House, but he considered the resolu- 
tion of the House last Session to be a legacy which the 
present Parliament should be anxious to ratify and 
confirm. He could certainly ha\e wished that the 
foundation of freedom to the Catholics had been gra- 
dually and silently laid, in such a manner as would 
have afforded effectual security. Among a number of 
arguments which he could bring to shew an alteration 
of late years in the Catholic mind, he must observe 
that Catholics in Ireland frequently sent their children 
to be educated by Protestant Clergymen. He would 
also mention the great increase, of late years, of Roman 
Catholics as students in the college of Dublin, He 
had spent some short time in Ireland, and among tb^ 
many hospitalities he received there, he was at the 
house of a Protestant Gentleman, where the Catholie 
Bervants came up vvithout scruple* and with the per- 
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mission of ttieir titulaf Bishop, to join in the general 
family worship, which was taken from thp liUir8:y of 
the Church of England He considered that their 
conduct waSi in every situation of life, such as to 
induce the House to remove the remaining penalties 
and disabilities under which they now labour. 

Sir T. SUTTON spoke for some time; but the 
lowncss of his voice, and the noise which was then 
making in the House, prevented us from hearing the 
speech. We understood him, however^ to be against 
the Claims of the Catholics. 

Lord PALMERS ION could not suppress his 
anxiety on, the present occasion^ to give something 
more than a silent vote upon this question. Although 
he was free to confess, that the vote of the last Parlia- 
ment was by no means binding upon the present, yet he 
saw nothing to make him think that the present Par- 
liament would differ materially from the vote that had 
been given in the last. At the time that vote had 
been given, the resolutians of the Catholic Board had 
been full as violent as they have since been ; and yet the 
House thought at that time; that it would be beneath its 
dignity to alter the course thatthey were then prepared to 
take, merely on account of some iatemperate expressions 
used by the Catholics, He was extremely glad, that they 
had not at this time come forward with any claim of 
right, as that was a thing which he never could admit. 
He never would allow, that the Legislature had not at 
all times the right to make such enactments as in it% 
judgment were most conducive to the public gopd^ 
Not allowing, however, that the Catholics could justly 
foudd a claim of right, yet he would say^ that it appeared 
to him highly expedient, that many of the restriction$. 
under which the Catholics laboured should be don& 
away. Restrictions of this nature werenot the rule of the 
Constitution, but an exception to the rule; and it waa 
as necessary for those who contended for the continue 
ance of the restrictions, to shew that they are necessary 
at the present time, as it was for those who first laid 
them on, to shew that they were then necessary. He 
conceived that no sufficient case had been made out for 
the coatinuaa^e of those restrictions^ and that na 
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serious danger could be apprehended to the army or 
the navy from allowing , to Catholic Officers their 
frtir chance of promotion in both those services. 
On what ground could any man say, that it was 
safe to entrust the Catholic officer with the 
command of a regiment, but that it was not safe to 
trust him with the command of a brigade ? Bethought 
that it would be an idle waste of words to attempt to 
refute the objections made to Catholic officers being 
allowed to aspire to the same promotion as other 
men. He thought that no man could seriously or ra- 
tionally apprehend danger on this point. The great 
stand, however, would, as he apprehended, be made 
against their ad mission into Parliament. If^ however, 
they were admitted, the number of them who would be' 
introduced into the other House of Parliament, would 
be so very small/ that he conceived it impossible for 
them in that House to produce any material change. 
As for the Catholics who might come into that House, 
it was his firm opinion that they would act exactly in 
the same way as Protestant Gentlemen, and ranj^e 
themselves under different parties, according to their 
different feelings and views of politics. He could not 
conceive how they could get any great influence in a 
H««se where they would form so considerable a mino- 
rity, unless they were to bargain or coalesce with 
some great Protestant partj. He could hardly be- 
lieve that any large Protestant party could ever be 
found in that House who would join them in subvert* 
ing the Constitution ; but supposing all this to take 
place> (here would still remain a Protestant King^ and 
House of Peers, almost entirely Protectant, and an 
indignant people who would protect the Constitution 
and the country from uny danger with which it could 
be threatened* (Hear.) He believed that if the Catho- 
lics bad used a more conciliatory language, their 
cause would have been now much forwarder than it 
is. He did not think, however, that that considera- 
tion should interfere with the legislative wisdom of 
the House. He eveu thought that the long exclusion 
of the Catholics from situations to which other mea 
Blight aspire, bad a tendency to produce a constantly 
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increasing irritation ; as it miglit often happen, that- 
the same ambition^ \vhich« if allowec) to flow in its. 
regular and natural channel, would be found exr 
ertipg itself in the service of the country* would, if 
not permitted to flow in thq^t wa^r,: induce men tp 
aspire to the distinction of' being leaders oi pitrtji. 
He therefore thought that it would be much better 
that the ambition of the Catholic gentry should be 
directed in its proper and natural course, than to 
have it diverted from that course by unnecessary re- 
strictions. He should therefore vote for going into the 
Committee ; and although he had the strongest wish 
that something might be there suggested which 
would be conciliatory to the Catholics, without at 
all endangering the Established Church or the State^ 
yet he did not hold himself pledged to adopt the par-* 
tipular resolution stated by a Ri^bt Hon. Gentleman 
(Mt. Grattan). He should go into the Committer 
unfettered by any pledge^ and he hoped that great 
advantage would be derived from taking the subject 
into thatr serious consideration. 

Mt. HART DAVIS, jun, spoke shortly against 
going into a Commsttee* He warped the House tp 
be cautious how they acceded to such a measure, as. 
they wpuld find it> when in the Committee, very dif- 
ficult to make a retreat from it ; and'^he was conYinced 
the Right Hon. Gentlemen who supported the mea- 
sure would not be able to provide such securities as 
would be satisfactory to the House and to the 
country. 

Mr. H. LASCIBLLES said, be thought the ques* 
tion of great importance. He would be as ready as^ 
anv man to relieve the Catholics from any of the 

frievances they complained of^ where it could be 
one with safety; but he thought they ought speci- 
fically to point out the particular grievance, and 
what concessions would be considered by them as aq 
actual relief* He thought also, that they shoul4 
give such ^curities as would satisfy the House and 
the country^ He hoped he should not be deemed iHi* 
beral^ in mentioning, these cautions ; but in his opi- 
nion^ the case required that the House should know 
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what was actually expected, before they held out 
hopes of redress, which might afterwards be disap- 
poiYited. 

Mr* PONSONBY moved an Adjournment, and 
mentioned as his reason, the evident indisposition of 
the Speaker. 

Adjourned. 



FOURTH DAY. 

March 2d, 1813. 

On the motion of Sir H. PARNELL, the debate 
vras resumed.. 

The Hon. Baronet began by 6bserving, that the 
Speech of a Right Hon. Gentleman; lately Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr, W. Pole), was not less im- 
portant for its candour and sincerity, than for the weight 
it must have with the House, as he was a most compe- 
tent witness oil the subject of Irish affairs,and thorough- 
ly qualified to give his opinipn as to the facts involved 
in the present question: Tlie Right Hon. Gentleman 
had truly said, that tl^elower classes of Catholics feltin- 
terested in the discussion, and that the opinion of the 
Fr6teiBtants in Ireland was decidedly favourable to their 
claims : but what wajs more important still, be had 
truly stated that the Catholic Body had now acquir-> 
ed so much knowledge and wealth, that it was im- 
possible they could remain as they were ; — their 
tiaims must either be granted, or you must re-enact 
the penal laws, and prepare for a rebellion in Ireland. 
A Right Hon. Gentleman ( Mr. Ryder) had> last night, 
asserted, that the Anti-Catholic petitions were signed 
by a considerable majority of the Protestants of this 
country. He (Sir H. P.) would deny the fact and from 
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exaniinalion^ wag pi:epared to assert^ tbat in only tbree 
English counties assembled by public mquigitton 
were Petitions carried ; while in not fewer than twenty 
counties^ there had been no, petitions froin the Laity, 
and in Scotland there had l^een none at all. The adverse 
party, then, formed only a small part of the I^otestant 
community. A Right Rev. Prelate (the Bishop, of Lin* 
coin) had, however, considered the Church in so; much 
danger, that he had delivered a charge to his Clergy, 
which might rather be called a bad political pamphlet^ 
than a good religious charge. It charged the rebel* 
lion of 1798 on the Catholics ; thus throwing an impa* 
tatspn on the whole body^ which would be libellous if 
applied to any one individual. If it formed the gra« 
vamen of libel,that it tended to disturb the public peace^ 
surely sucb an indiscriminate attack had more, of the 
essence of libel in it, than any attack upon a private per-* 
9on* Indeed , he was of opinion that the pamphlet in 
queati<|Du as it ascribed treasonable practices to the 
whole Catholic body, would very properly form the sub* 
ject of a distinct charge in that House. But he had tooo- 
tice a petiti<^ from Huddersfield, to. which the name of 
a Rev. Mr. Coates was attached, and the language of 
whic^ was still naore repreh^sible. It charged the 
Catholics with considering it jas a meritorious act t» 
mu^d^ and destroy Heretics. An imputation so foul 
deserved to be censured by Parliament, were it not at 
the same time $q false and foolish as to deserve verylittle 
atten^iou. If it were established as a rule of evidence, 
that scraps of patOipblets and paragraphs of newspapers 
were to be adn^itted, be must give up the question ; but 
if the solemn decisions of foreign universities were to be 
4;onsid^edofv^eight^a).l must concurwithhimin opinion. 
A Right Hon. Gentleman had stated that there . were 
great difficulties as to marriages in Ireland ; but this 
was a Qiistake. The piarriage of Catholics by Catholic 

frieists had never beeii questioned. The oath of the 
rish Cathoiip Bii^bops. was not incompatible with, 
their loyalty. The oath thpy had formerly taken had 
been objected to, as containing intolerant dogmas ; 
but €m the reprei^entation of the Irish Catholic Bishops, 
Pope Pius VI. agreed to their adopting the oath used in 
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Jliisda> whicli omits all those objectionable partieley* 
He would rebut the charge of intolerance, made upon 
the Roman Catholics, by one historical fact. When a 
Bill was t)rdpofied, in the year 1641, for restoring 
the Bishops, twenty-one Catholic Noblemen voted for^ 
that Bill. It had been stated in the debates on this 
subject, that the scholars at Maynooth College learned 
in their class books^ all the objectionable doctrines; 
but his Right Hon. Friend had read, from those very 
books, a denial of the temporal power of the Pope ; 
asid Mr. Perceval, having made the same assertion for- 
merly, had allowed that he had been in error. <Jo- 
thard, a writer elf great authority among the Catho- 
lics, had laid it down, that any person who worshipped 
images was gdilty of idolatry, and ought to be 
eursed ; that all persons who believed that saints could 
be redeemers,-— that priests can forgive sins,— that the 
Pope had authority to empower persons to^ commit 
sins, or grant a dispensation to lie,-— ought to be ac« 
curseA. That those who believed such doctrines, or 
wha did not bold them in equal detestation with those 
who cbarged |them with holding them, ought to be 
cursed. Mr. Perceval, in his last speech on the sub- 
ject, 8aid> it was very strange if the Catholics had 
abjured those doctrines, that the Irish Catholic 
Bishops had never publicly declared their a'ssent. The 
Irish Catholic Bishops had, in November last,declared, 
that the answers of the six foreign Universities were 
conformable to the do^rinesof their Church. It had 
been aUo stated by the same Right Honourable Geti- 
tleman, that none of the Popes had abjured thofe 
doctrines; but there had been a declaration frnm the 
C#nrt of Cardinals, santtioned by P^pe Pius the 
i¥ith, that the doctrine '' that faith ought not to be 
kept with heretics^ or that the li^es of rrinces tnighi 
be attempted^ under the pretence of religion^^ vrere 
erroneous and damnable. It had also been stated, that 
Ae Corporation and Test Acts were fundamental prin« 
ciplet af the Consttti^tion ; and the Reverend Bishop 
of Ltocoln bail cited the works of Mr. Pox^ to prove 
that smch were hid opinions ; but the opinions of that 
^oat Stftteman w^re tl|$uMvers6. He had also eited 
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1\fr. Justice Blackstone^ as supporting the aame opi- 
nion t but that Learned Judj^e apoke of tfae diarchy 
and not of the Constitution. It had also been made 
a charge, that the rebellion in 1798 was a Ronian Ca« 
tholic rebellion. To refute the charge it was only nc- 
t;essary t6 read thfe Reports of the Iri;ih House of 
Commons^ drawn up, he believed by the Noble Lord 
opposite. That rebellion, had it comnieneed one 
year before, would have been confined to the Pro- 
testants of the North. The Irish Catholic. Bishops 
had made'every exertion to put down that rebellion; 
tio beneficed Catholic clergyman was engaged in that 
rebellion, and very few of any other descriptioii. Of 
the twenty-four persons who were sent to Port St. 
George, only three w6re Roman Catholics. He lH>ped 
he had established^ that the petitions whieb lay on 
their table did not speak the sentiments of the people; 
and that the House would grant the prayer of the 
Roman Catholics. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM BOOTLE objected togoing 
into a Committee, as he did not see what advantage it 
could be productive of; but whenever a specific Bill 
Was introduced^ he should be happy to give it his 
support, if he thought it could be done with safety 
to the Constitution. 

Sir WILLIAM SCOTT admitted, that when ne- 
e<^stty was pleaded as the ground for excluding 
the Catholics, the necessity ought to be of a grare 
and serious kind, arising from a weU*founded, not 
a chimerical apprehension of danger to tho Esta<^ 
bHshed Church. It was allowed on all hands^ that the 
Established Church must be protected. (^Heap, hear.} 
Now be Could not agree with those who said thore was 
ao^angvr to the Church from acceding to the claimi 
of the Catholics. He would not say. that the exclu- 
sive catalogue might not be too large. Something pet* 
ha^ ml^^t be struck out of it; but for that purpose 
the subject must be brought before Parliament in 
ft different way. His opinion was, that the Catholics 
oMkl not^ with safety to the Constitution and the Esta^ 
btisbed Churchy be admitted to judieittl offices, vfHbere 
matteM5:onnected with the Established Church might 
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come IB fluesiion; nor to high political offices^ ^her6 
they mighthaye to legislate for the established church. 
He would ask any one who had a ion or a brother ia 
the churchy or was himself nearly coDnected with itj 
whether he could contemplate without anxiety the 
possibility of seeing a Catholic chancellor' or a Ca« 
tholic Master of the Rolls, deciding upon matters 
rela^tive to the church. Could they see, without 
apprehension, the keeping of the King's conscience, 
and the jurisdiction in Appeals concerning Eccle- 
siastical matters committed to a Roman Catholic ? 
Could they see without alarm, Roman Catholics 
in the Privy Council, deciding upon the religious 
and ecclesiastical questions, which might come 
under the review of that Body ? As to seats in Par-* 
liam^nt, even the great advocate of the Catholic claims 
appeared to admit, that this would be attended with n 
' copsiderable degree ' of danger ; for hq did not deny 
that mischief would follow from suqh a plan, but only 
contended^ that there would be an antidote to the, 
evil ; that the mischief would be sp much dilutod^by 
the superiority of the Protestants, in point of number,, 
that the pjEtrticles would be so imperceptible in th^ m^^ 
of the body of that House, that no pernicious conse-> 
quences would follow. He could not^ however, admit 
tb? accuracy of the calculation, even in regard to the 
numbers. The Catholic Noblemen and Gentlenpiea of 
whoin he wished to speak with ^U possible respectx 
had great influei^ce in their neighbourhood ; and that 
influence would, no doubt, be exerted to the utmqst 
t^ give them weight and consequence in the Legisla-^ 
ture. Under these circumstaqces, it was not surprise 
ing that thei Protestants, and especially the Clergy^ 
were alarmed; and he thought that Rev. 3odybad 
heen observed upon with shameful rudeness and disre- 
spect in that House, for no other reason that he could 
perceive, except that they thought proper to use their 
influence, and to petition the Legislature in defence' of 
their religion. (Loud cries of hear, hear. ) That there 
was a principle of hostility to the establishment^ or 
rather^ not to use a bawh tern?^ that there was some- 
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thing unfriendly, to the established religion in the reli« 
gion of the church of Rome> he considered as clear 
ftom the very nature of the Catholic religion itself* 
Those who believed that eternal happiness was not ta 
be obtained out of the pale of their own churchy must 
wish to have that church established by law. Here he 
readan extract from a pamphlet (from the low tone 
in wrhlch he spoke, we could not hear by whom he 
stated it to be written)^ by which it appeared, that 
some time ago a proposition had been made^ or an ex-^ 
piectation entertained, that the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy should have the alternate use and enjoyment of 
the churches. If these were their expressions when 
they had but little power, what would their language 
be when they should have obtained all they asked? 
The opinions of the Irish Catholics were more rigidly 
Roman Catholics than th^y were even in Roman Catbo* 
lie countries. In those countries where the Go.vern- 
ments were Catholic, the people were disposed, 
when disputes arose between them land the, Pope, 
rather, to range tbeiAselves on the side of the Go- 
Tcrnmepts; and the Opinions of the Pope caitae to 
the people through the strainer of Government, if 
he might ude the expression. Hetice the libertiea of 
the Galtican Church in Franqe. But the Irish Catho- 
lics were directly and immediately connected with* 
the Pope, and much more under his influence, both w . 
to matters of faith and practice. What, then, werie 
^be opinions of the Pope ? He would not go baek.ta. 
ol^.X^CQi'ds, but take the opinions of the prestet Pop^ 
on the subject. of religious toleration. In a pastoral 
letter, published in 1^, the Pope stated, that those 
who were so indifferent to all religion as to suppose, - 
that other sects might be supported xir allowed to 
exist along with the Catholic religion, must believe 
that Christ might be united with Belial, — light with 
darkness,— piety with impiety. And in a second pa«* 
toral letter, of the same year^ his Holiness stated^ that 
to allow the forips and ceremonies of any ether reli- 
gion than those of the Catholic to be publicly exer- 
cised, was contrary to the Catholic religion, and the 
good of the State. Tbut in ncoRmuag all a^^^ the 
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Governmelit did not show a proper respect to ihe 
lawft of the Catholic Churchy and that this wa& a 
persecution^ the Church of Christy out of the pale 
ofjtkFhioh there was no hope of salvation. When such 
were the opinions of the Catholics on the subject of 
toleration^ wais it possible that any one^ in the dark<s 
ness of <thai religion^ should not attempt to re-establish 
it in all its splendour and pre-eminence, if he had the 
power to do eto ? It had been said^ that the Catholics 
disclatnied these sentiments ; but he had lieard no suob 
disclaimer* * He did not blamei the Romdn Cathotic 
Clergj ; they aoted^ no doubts like consoientioud men 
in obeying the Pope, who taught them these doctrines.* 
It might be alledged; perhaps^ that the Laity did not 
hold these opinions. Tbat there might be some Catho-^ 
Ucs, of excellent education and understand ihg^ ^ho 
might hoM differart opinions, he wais not disposed to 
deny ; but then it was obvious, that the^mass of the 
Cttthelics would follow the opinions of their Pastors; 
What the opinions of the Pope wwe, which the -Pas-^ 
tors would of course adopt, he had 'already sfoted, a^ ^ 
far as regarded the subject of toleratioii,-^opini6ns not 
promulgated ages ago, but given at the moment; and 
as the Irish Catholics were so nearly and immediately 
e«mlected with the Pope» would it not be highly danw^ 
gereus to admit them to political poWer ? The Mr 
statement of "iSie question was this: "^ We cannot 
rest you ^itlb anthority to ju^e and legislate in 
fegupi to our establishmeat, which you hold to be 
sinful iM mischievous. We admit that yanr ambiti<^ 
is fa)ir-*^tiiat your talents would be useful ; but we 
mufil defend oUrsehres, and this is ^our only reason fo# 
exckiANie you from political and judicial power /^ But 
it might DO said, that tiiis was casting an unjust irnpu^ 
tation on the Catholics. He denied that there wlis any 
unjust imputation : it was no more tbau a &ir dedu^ 
ties from thetr own religious tenets. The mrguflsents 
were such as a Roman Catholic G^nrermneirt niigtlff 
very pr^^perly use iij regard to Protestants. The 
appomtment of the Protestant Neekar, ta the higb 
office which l»e held tn France^ was in no slight degree 
be cause of these miseries, which in the eourse of 
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the French Revolutloii had beeaetperiencedby France 
aod other natioos. It might be argued, (bat the 
Catholic woald be re&traioted> by oathg, frani doii^ 
any thing hostile to the Piotestaat Estabii^Ument. 
He was apprehensive, however, thiat to mtoy instaaet^^ 
principle and prejudice might be too oiueh for 
the o^th* Adopting the Phrase of a Noble Lord 
(Bristol, we think he said) ia ^p^aking of the Test 
A<ct, he doight say, that there would be a political 
conscience on one side, and a Catholic caoseieoce 
on the other ; and they could not be certain that the 
latter might not prevail, on many important occasioms*. 
Adverting next to the subject of securities, he said, 
that these had been all rejected by the Ca^tholios 
with iodigoatioQ. The Veto had been refused, a»l»ad 
the domestic Bomination. He had prophesied that 
it would be so, somewhat like Cassandra, foe he did 
not at the time obtain oiuch credits Indeed, the 
nomination ojr appointment by the Pope appeared to 
be a vital part of the Roman Catholic religion. Na 
appointmeat of a Bishop, or a Fr^st, — no administra- 
tion of the sacrament, — was valid without his confirm 
matioQ Of authority, in some nittDi>er exercised* It 
had been honestly said, by the Catholics, that to serve 
an €^tment on the Pope in these respects,, was tp 
strike at the foundation of their religion • It JhuI 
been alleged, thatitbe iatemperate expressions ascribeil 
to some of the Catholics were not sanctiooed by > the 
body. His answer to this was, that he had n^ver 
heard jLbat Jaoguage disclaimed by the body of the: 
Catholics ; and if that body really disclaimed it, they 
acted very unfairly towards Parliament, in leaving it 
to infer from their sileoce* that they adopted tk%t 
languaj^e* What, then, i>ould they gain by ^oiog 
into a Committee ? The Catholics refused securitie$«^ 
at SL time when, security was most necessary* Tbe 
Pope was at present the prot^g^ and slave of Buooa- 
parte; he was chained down tp a residence ia Fra^^ice, 
and the maa was a i»lave qui non potest ire gu« vuit : 
hi^ orders might not be tboie of the Pope, but 
those o( Buonaparte; a^d tjhe craft of (jbat sub- 
tle and dangerous tyrant ought to 'be met by 

p 
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every act of caution on our part. But then it 
had been argued^ that in other countries, — not 
small countries like Switzerland^ but extensive king- 
doni»,— -the Roman Catholic and Protestant religions 
were publicly acknowledj2:ed, and existed in harmony 
together. .In such countries, however, the Established 
Beligion was no part of the Constitution as in this 
country, or otherwisetheStatesweredespotic; and there 
the evils arising from such a situation of things might 
be more easily prevented or remedied. But if with 
a constitution such as that of the British dominions, 
youadmitted the Roman Catholics of Ireland, ^a coun- 
try where the majority of the people was Catholic, 
to a share in the political power, there could be lit- 
tle doubthow in a few years the minority would be 
disposed of. (Hear, hear. ) It had been said, that 
the removal of disabilities would remove animosity. 
That he doubted : — he was rather inclined to think 
that it would rather kindle than extinguish animosity. 
Equal power would only inflame the contests between 
the parties. This had been the effect of such proceed- 
ings in other countries. It had been the effect of the 
famous edict of Nantz, which had been so often ad- 
verted to on the other side. The disputes of the two 
parties had only assumed a fiercer character in conse- 
quence of that edict. The only mode of preserving 
peace and good order, was to secure the ascendancy 
of the one, and to tolerate the other, without admit- 
ting it to any political pawer. He saw no prospect of 
conciliation from granting the Catholic claims. The 
petitions on the table proved, that the Protestants of 
England and Ireland felt a strong anxiety on this sub- 
ject. These were the petitions, not of the rabble, but 
of the middle ranks^ who weiQ capable of judging of 
the nature of the question. If the Catholics refused 
securities, nothing could be done with satisfaction io 
the Protestants. Where, then, was the use af going 
into a Committee ? The Catholics said they consider- 
ed securities as insults, injuries, and persecutions : and 
would they think them less so from being put in the 
black letter of au act of Parliament } Why this exa- 
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mination de bene e^^e— this idle parade of conciliattOR 
which must end in nothing ? If the. Catholics com- 
plained of specific grievance?, let them hring them 
before the House, with the means by which they pro- 
posed to remedy them ; and let them apply in a dif- 
ferent tone, and temper. He did not know but some 
further relaxations might be made; but they ought 
not to open a wholesale shop of grievances. If they 
were to do so, they might be supplied^ no doubt, with 
plenty of fashionable articles of that kind from Ire- 
land. Why had not the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man (Canning) under the Gallery, come forward with 
his yanacea on this subject, instead of waiting till so 
late an houf before he displayed his great talents 
in enlightening the House on the question? At pre- 
sent the House was in the dark, in absolute obscurity. 
What were they to do when they went into the Com- 
mittee — cui bono — for what end or purpose were 
they to adopt this mode of proceeding? No one 
had been able to give any distinct information on 
that subject, and they were left to fish in the dark. 
They were to go into a Committee without any 
knowledge of what they were to do there, in hopes 
that they might get they knew not what information, 
from they knew not whom. In such a state of 
things he could see no reason for going into a Com- 
mittee, and should therefore certainly vote against 
the proposition. 

Lord CAS TLEREAGH said, it was with great 
pain and distrust in his own individual judgment, that 
he felt himself, on the present occasion, compelled to 
differ from those with whom he usually acted ; but a 
sense of duty alone would influence his vote that night* 
He never felt less prone to suffer personal considera* 
tions to enter into a discussion of a great public ques- 
tion, conducted as it had been throughout, with the 
utmost moderation and temper: he hoped, therefore, 
that if he held himself bound to repel an accusation 
brought against him by an Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman, (Mr. Plunkett) on a preceding evening, 
that Gentleman would impute the answer to the sin- 
cere respect which he (Lord C.) thought due to 
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c^very thing whicb fell fnftn so eminent a person* It 
was cbarji;ed to him as a fault, that holding the opi- 
nions which he held on this subject^ he consented to 
form part of an Administration^ whose uqderstood 
principle, upon their acccasion to office, was to resist 
the Catholic claims. He must say in answer to this 
charge, that so far from feeling it to be disadvanta-* 
gepujs to the empire that the cpntroul of Government 
should be withheld from this measure, he most de- 
cidedly thought that it ougttt to be above all others 
entirely fre^ from party struggle- (^Hear.) If it could 
not be carried by the cordial unbiassed wishes of all 
parties, — if it were not exempt from aJl influence ex- 
cept its own principle, and the deliberate judgment of 
the represented Commons of England^ — it could never 
bea blessing to the nalion. {Hear.) 

. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman (whose talents 
e^Kcited the highest adnairation, and whose convincing 
speech could never be forgot) might easily call to his 
recollection, whether it was a taste for office or a sense 
of duty which induced the present Administratioo 
some time ago to remain in power^ He might alaoe 
recollect, that the present was not the first adminis-- 
traiion which had been divided on this very subject: 
tjiat of which the Hon. Gentleman formed so distin- 
guished a part, it was well known^ was so constituted, 
tKat the only Catholic measure in which the persons 
in that Cabinet could concur, was that Bill which 
they afterwards abandoned ; consenting to remain in 
office, and holding themselves entitled to give indivt- 
djaoii opinions^, instead of the united weight bt Govern- 
pient, on this very same proposition, which was now 
before the House. As to the measure itself, his opi- 
nion was decidedly io favour of it, as it had been last 
Session. {Hear.) %'hough he bad been called upon 
by his Right Hon. Friend, he did not tbiiik himself 
bound to originate any specific plan : he confessed 
that he saw almost insurmountable difficulties to the 
accomplishment of the proposed object: yet he did 
not feel tbe less inclined cordially to embark in the 
proposition which had been made last |eac by one 
Higbt Hon. Gentleman^ and this year by another 

light Hon« Gentleman^ because he was willing^ 
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though he eould oot see his way himself> lo folloir 
the views of others, who might be able to eflTect that 
which was not obvious to his own mind, (hear, hear.) 
It was evidently the prevailing sense of the House last 
Sessions, that a Oommittee should be appelated^ that 
it mi^ht be ascertained what were the precise difficuU 
ties of this important question ; what were the obsta- 
cles which caused it to stand still ; and whether and 
bow far those impediments could be removed? Then, 
as now, he was himself determined, never to assent to 
any proposition which should not secure the establish^ 
ed religion ; but he must say^ that when he compared 
the present situation of affairs with the state of things 
at that time, he could see no substantive chaogies sioce 
the last year which should induce the House to come 
to a different decision. (Hear.) As to the tempcf 
evinced by the Catholics (which he lamented as tend- 
ing to the destruction of their own hopes), what feeU 
ings were now expressed by that body, which had not 
appeared last year ? The situation of the Pope was 
not effectually altered ; and the opinion of the Caiholia 
Bishops^ as to the operation of his confinement^ waa 
given so far back as in November, 1809. All these 
obstacles were, therefore, in as full force in the last 
year, as they were now. Why, then, it would be 
aiked, did be then consent to the proposition of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman ? for this reason — be- 
cause, though his own understanding did not furnish 
him with the means of seeing his way through the 
opposing difficulties, yet he thought it a subject be** 
coming the united wisdom of Parliament to investigate 
and determine. 

It was said, that there had been, in the course of the 
year, a great change in public opinion : he differed witi| 
those who thought so. But if it were so, he should 
think this an additional reason for a full and impar- 
tial discussion. For himself, he could not collect 
from the public temper expressed in the Petitions, 
that the people would be averse from Catholic con- 
cession, provided the measure should be accom- 
panied with proper regvUations, and the Catholic 
tone were less violeqt and iDtemperate. It was certaiply 
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frue, that a very respectable number of Protestants, 
both in England and Ireland, had a general dislike to 
the measure ; yet this was by no means the universal 
or the more prevailing opinion. There were, indeed, 
strong feelings on this subject among the great mass 
of the population ; yet those prejudices were so softened 
and altered, that had the Catholics assumed a milder 
language, the country would have felt a very different 
disposition. Asproof of this, he would refer, as'weli 
to the tenor of most of the petitions, as to the tone of 
moderation and temper which had pervaded the debate. 
He would now offer a few remarks on one or two views 
of this subject, as taken by other persons. As to the 
declaration of the Catholics, that all regulations would 
be mockeries and be felt insults, that he should be 
acting a contemptible part, if he held out to them the 
prospect of desired privileges on condition, which as 
men of honour, or in decorous consistency to the faith 
of their ancestors, they could not conscientiously ac- 
cept. {Hear.) An Hon. General had alledged that such 
must be the case with respect to any regulations : this 
was not the language held in 1793 ; such a reflection 
would then have been thought a reproach. What ! 
shall the Catholics of Ireland declare, that they cannot 
consent to adhere to such a constitution of things as 
has prevailed in all Catholic countries in Europe ! 
Such a pretence would be quite idle : they must see 
that in this, as well as in other countries, there could 
be nothing inconsistent or unreasonable in the pro- 
posed scheme of regulation. Such an argument was, 
therefore, improvident and injudicious; and he would 
defend the Catholics against the imputation that such 
were their sentiments : if they were, they were much 
altered since be had the opportunity of knowing them 
in 1793. 

He wished to speak of the Catholic faith in the only 
part in which it appeared to him to touch upon this 
subject. In adverting to the tenets* of an establish- 
ment, great forbearance should be exercised; every 
Church bad on its records, tenets, of which it in time 
^cicame ashamed : these, though obsolete, were suffer- 
d to remain, because it was frequently a difficult and 
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unpleasant employment to wipe away the errors of our 
ancestors. {Hear.) The Pastoral of the Pope, which 
had been so much reprobated, was issued at a time 
when he was completely stripped of power, and must 
be considered as an angry effusion uttered in self-de- 
fence. He did not pretend to be blind to the danger 
of the power of the Papal See: it might be rendered 
formidable as a political instrument, and his opinions 
might become strong engines of attack to serve par- 
ticular purposes. He well saw, that not all the might 
of the Emperor of France was able to depress or destroy 
the influence of the Pope; and not long since he had 
an opportunity of seeing the effects of this influence. 
In the expedition of General Moore, a courier was in- 
tercepted, who was conveying to Buonaparte the 
weekly dispatch of Fouche, the Minister of Police. 
In this document was explained the state of the public 
mind ; and it was predicted, that Buonaparte would 
succeed in Spain, if he did not attempt to do violence 
to the Pope, and through him to the universal Catholic 
feeling throughout Europe. Attention was paid to this 
advice, and it was not till after the defeat of Austria 
that the Pope was humiliated : and now, when difficul- 
ties pressed on the Ruler of France, the Pope was re- 
leased. He did not, therefore, deny that the influence 
of the Pope was great, — that wielded in conjunction 
with the resources of the French empire, it might be 
formidable. The Pope, therefore, became a proper 
object of constitutional jealousy ; but he did not 
the less feel, on this account, the necessity of entering 
into this great question, and providing the best remedies 
against all possible danger. He would not consent to 
^stir a step, unless he was convinced that every step 
would be secure: but hewasconvinced thatifthe Catho- 
lics should be suffered to embark in one common cause 
with common privileges, the nation was strong enough 
not to suffer by this allowedunion in a common interest. 
Whatever might be thesentimentsof the Pope, thecon- 
duct of the Catholics had been most zealously friendly 
to the British Constitution ; and he conjured them 
now to consider, that in the proposed regulations, 
no other principles, no other modes ^^[gction 
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were adopted, than what were common to all 
Catholic States in Europe. Even in Spain, the 
Gorernment bad been so jealous of Papal interfer- 
ence, that by an act of State, they extinguished the 
power of the Pope till it should operate merely for 
religious, and not for political purjx^ses. All, there- 
fore, that was intended to be offered by way of security, 
appeared to be the fundameiital policy of every state : 
and the Catholics should remember, that the precedent 
was drawn from the records of those times when their 
ancestors laid thre foundation of our liberties, [Hear.) 
*'A6 authorities hare been adduced,'* continued Lord 
Castlereagh, ** to which the house seems inclined to 
pay every proper attention and deference, it would be a 
dereliction of ttie duties which I owe to the character 
and feelings of Mr. Pitt, as well as to my own feelings 
and conviction, were I, on the present occasion, inter- 
esting as it is, both by the vast importance of the ques- 
^n, and the circumstances under whieh we are called 
upon to discuss it, to omit stating Hhe opinions of that 
^eat statesman; 1 must, therefore, with the most undis- 
gubed expression, andthe most perfect candour,declare 
that with all the means which I possessed in the full 
confidence of friendship with Mr, Pitt, I had no reason 
whatever to suppose, that he did not think the enquiry 
as proposed to be now instituted into the claims of the 
Koman Catholics, and the adoption of measures of con- 
cession proportionate to the justice of.tltese claims, 
were not only expedient, wise, and salutary, but fun- 
damentally necessary, 1 am, at the same time, bound 
to observe, that he thought the principal objections 
arising to these concessions, sprang out of the vio- 
lent and inconsiderate views entertained and express- 
ed by the Roman Catholics themselves. But al- 
though these were his sentiments, and to his expres- 
sion of them, I am at this moment enabled to bear the 
most unequivocal testimony, I can safely add, that dur- 
ing the whole of my friendly and political intercourse 
with him, I never could at any one period discover, 
that the determination of his mind was changed with 
fespect to theproposed concessions to theRomaaCatho- 
^ics, either in the justice or the expediency of the mea- 
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iBUfe, I have, Sir, taken the liberty to be thtis clear 
and explicit, because my confidence and conviction 
ate strengthened, not only by the means I possessed of 
knowing his mind and feelings, but because my reck>l« 
lection of his opinions is unimpaired. During the pre* 
sent as on all former discussions, the word 'security* has 
been used, and used certainly, I adn(it, with great pro* 
priety as far as the true sense of the word respects our 
estaUishment in Church and State. If I understand 
the meaning of the expression, I should not hesitate to 
call ^security' the adoption of some system, whatever 
that system may be, which prevailing as it .does^ 
in every Catholic country, ought not to be denied to a 
CQuntry, Protestant in the establishment of its civil 
and political rights, Protestant in their progressive 
state, and Protestant in their present permanence 
and ultimate prosperity. There is one broad prin- 
ciple, which I can never be induced to abandon, I 
mean^ the guards and provisions necessary • to be 
adopted, in order to meet and counteract the inter* 
fetence of the court of Rome, with regard to its politic 
cal opinions, and the dissemination of them in acountry^ 
which does not entertain religious doctrines ofa si- 
milar nature. This safeguard, although required by 
the establishments and Grovernmente of Catholic coun- 
Iries themselves, is still more decidisdlv called for and 
enforced by the peculiar situation of the Pope, who, 
being detained by our most inveterate enemy, may 
be compelled to become the instrument of his perfidi- 
ous and ambitious views. I should not, in my allu- 
sion to the influence of the papal authority^ fore^et to 
call the attention of the House to the uses and em- 
ployments to which the different orders of Monks and 
Friars dependent upon the will of their different prin- 
cipals, may be perverted for the attainment of politi- 
cal ends, in consequence of the commands of^tbese 
principals, to whom their respective orders and insti- 
tutions have sworn submission and obedience. Why, 
let i^e ask^ are the communications from the See of 
Rome, or from : the principals of these religious or- 
ders, to be made matters of secrecy ? What necessi- 
ty can there be for concealment? Certainly none. 
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but ih th€i sfifigle p6mt ct pvcfu^an. I am, Shv 
noir speaking with respect to faets which cannot 
be cbntradtcCisd, and with the truth of which eve- 
ty- CathoHc i« «iqu4inted. Where conceahnent i» 
necessary^ I caii have no i>bjefction to concealfli^t 
in Matters of pare reKgion and conscientious feel- 
ing: but in those common, and ad they stk^uld 
be Slid te^lly- ate, acts of public intercoufse, secrecy 
aiAi concealmieiit are not otf ly unnecessary^ but when 
ex^cised, must necessarily become the ftiibject of 
just distrust and well-^nded suspicion^ Having, "Sir, 
noticed the nature of the security to which I naturally 
look in the course of the proceedingi^ which may be 
adopted in the Committee, 1 next direct my attention to 
the V^b^ which has so frequently become tfaesubtject 
of disoussioni both in and out of doors. After all the 
cafe I have b^towed upon the consideration of this 
pbinti I mtist confess 1 ani M a lc>ss to find how 
the @athplic« can find it inconsistent, as it has in 
cercaifir cases been maintained, with the best spirit of 
thelt wMgion, md with the justice of their claims. 1 
h^t been ktiily led to believe, and I am n6W con- 
firmed in the opinion, that this veto affords, not^bnly 
nd ^a^ii^tion to the Catholics, but that it Is' even 
condemned as a measure which we liave ho right to 
requirei Bift, Sir, be this as it may, irbecotoes my duty 
to state facts as they have actually Occurred, and ta 
ad$ure the House, that this veto was not proposed 
by myiidf, or by those with whom I had the honour 
to act. On thfe contrary. Sir, I can vepture to state 
that it Wai^ formally and explicitly proposed to his 
Maj(|sty's Ministens, by the Roman Catholics them« 
selves. I can also state with the same confidence, 
that no idea was ever entertained of acquiring patro- 
iage in the Cath6lic ChUfch, on the part of the 
Government^ in consfequebcd of the veto, which wa» 
not, as I have observed) the favourite measure of my 
cbllefi^ues or myself^ but which, in truth, waiS^ first 
Held out as the result of the best wishes atfd mature 
deliberations of the GathdJicS' themselves^ I "will be 
stiU more 'explicit 6n this head ; and I cati add^* that 
suck wa& their liberality on the occasioni that they 
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Tan befote tl^ wishes, md ontetripped the (fesires ^ 
the Government itself. I am .therefoire authorised j 91 
laying 40 wn this plain and undeniable i>ria€ip!e, tha* 
the Roman Catholics, in their a»vo,wed cbwacter as 
facMiest men, have no right to attribute tp the Goverii- 
m^t any idea of acqtiiring patr<Mi^ in the Catholic 
Churchi by the ekercise of the veto; md that the 
veto was in reality not 8Ugge3ted by tiie Government, 
but was proposed to the consideratiom, and reoom- 
Kiended to the adoption of Minasters .by thena^ves. 
This principle did pot ^o by wo^y tneaps;, qt, by any 
possible operation!, to sever the Pope from the Ca^^hp*- 
lie Church. It was proposed to learn from their j»w» 
statement^, and their own opinions, the Mtstfe.^nd <5Pfr- 
ditionofthe individuals whom <lhey wej^^desirous of 
placing in the situations which thby wished to have pro- 
perly filled ; the proposition Mme with the more ««?- 
neatness, from the certain convifitloo ^Iwtt.it Was cal€U«> 
lated to prevent; the revival of jatrii^ jealpusiea, 4nd thje 
ddffusio)^ of animosities and bkkeriagSi prejudipittl f^ 
the interests and happiness of the {commiioity lit larg$. 
In expressing my wish t > go into th^ Q^nimit(i$e> I 
do it the more sinc^rely» beeauHe I ram coiiv^iii<^ \in 
the best and the only way .of meeting i\» nHhi^9 ^f 
those who are friendly to the QBt^hfiliM^ imd of 
encountering and .satisfying Ib0 elyectitmB ,of i|i(M|e 
who are inimical to their elaims* I iooneufkif fating 
this right qpon the same principles ^ieliil ibid down 
.and supported lartyear. The Right AlAav Qefitlemfta 
who brought forward this auMtioii,-*nift ^ .#aiy .4ef« 
.tfiinly which does honour to his ca^ouTiandtflkbilHicpj 
no less than to the cause whichhaadvoiates^'^ells x», 
th,at he means to propose iiutheiGdmmittee sigederal 
Resplution^ as the foundation of 1^ iBill ^whioh he 
iilteads to propose; and ^he aissures^us^ .l^atthe BtU 
will be ^n the strictest conformity tottfa^ :i6esoluti9a. 
This line of conduct I think per feetly^fiiif^ ifotf the 
.Bill must oftMuraebe .subraittedite the Gammittee» 
uimd aller luting cundergoae the examiMtioit wiiieh it 
m^ he found to :rtqnite^ At mill 'hue ttheo for ^the 
.MoiKeitoiletecmttte^ wbtAher tlie SiU b(& fit and pro- 
4tti4»i>ftm(MrUiiKda < S9iht i jrewiiy cj^iocide ifith 
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tlie views of tlie RiffM Hononrable Gentleman; yet I 
must say with all the ci^ndour which the Right Horn 
Gent, has a ri^ht to expect from me« that the pf closed 
Bill is one, if I understand it as I should^ designed to re- 
peal all former acts against the Catholics, with the simple 
but full recognition of the Established Church. If this 
be all the provision to be made, — if this be all the safe- 
guard to be set up for the establishment in Church and 
^ State, as it actually exists, — I must. Sir, now declare^ 
that this Bill shall have my decided and unqualified 
opposition ; for, anxious aft I am to obtain the best 
possible security for the preservation of the constitu* 
tion in Church and State, I am bound to maintain, 
that such a Bill cannot impart any security propor* 
tionate to the apprehensions and fears which a mea- 
sure so very general and undefined must excite. Let 
me rather speak out plainly, and say, that such a Bill 
would call mto question the very security of the Con- 
stitution, as it is at present established in Church and 
State, r.cannot^ Sir, consent to a sweeping Bill of 
Repeals^ without the adjustment of precise points,-— 
without the settlement of disputed claims, — without 
the sanction of those safeguards to which we are 
bound finally to look, leaving U3> should we be so 
absurd and preposterous as to adopt it, in danger,T-if 
not of impending and sudden ruin^ at least exported to 
certain and ultimate destruction. It is, therefore, my 
fixed opinion, that the Right Hon* Gentleman ought 
ta give to the House the whole of the system upon 
which he means to proceed ; and to state in specific 
terms the meats by which he hopes to be enabled U> 
citrrv it on. 1 think most seriously, that great danger 
is likely to arise to the country, from the exclusion in 
which the Catholics are compelled to live out of the 
Constitution, a*.d from their consequent connectioa 
with and dependence upon a foreign Power ; yet the 
difficulties tnat are to be overcome in obviating the 
danger arcj no doubt, numerous and considerable* 1 
certainly would not propose that this Uouse» in legis* 
lating for the Ctttboiics of Ireland, should go so far as 
to proceed by way of premnnire against their inter- 
ourse with « foreign Power ; but i would have^e^ 
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tourse to ^c very justifiable mode i6 render ttiat inter-^ 
course/ since it is thought indispeqsably requisite, 
congenial to the spirit and practice of the Corjstitu-' 
tion. The Right Hon. and Learned Gentleman ( Mr. 
Plunkett) would agree to some temporary and contin- 
gent provisions and conditions suitable to the accept- 
ance and confermity df the Catholics. Sorely, Sir, so 
vague-— so indefinite a system^ could not be attended 
iKfiih any results satisfactory either totbe claims of the 
Roman Catholics, or to the views of the Protestants 
most favourable to these claims. What could be the 
security they would hold out ? What ground could 
the claimants have for\heir permanence P They might 
reihain altogether^ if unaccepted^ a dead letter ; and 
if accepted^ they might be repealed by an v new Par- 
liament* Upon my consideration of the whole of this 
important question^ I am convinced^ that the propo- 
sition under proper and just regulations may, so far 
from being dangerous to the Church and State, give 
great additional security to the Constitution, and im- 
part new strength to the British Empircj in its re- 
sources^ means, and activijty Under this impression^ 
I shall give my vote for going into the Committee: 
yet I must say, that Parliament will, notwithstand- 
ing, be. unprepared immediately to proceed to the fi lal 
adjustment of all the necessary regulations and guards 
for the preservation of our happy establishment, whe- 
ther civilly or religiously considered. There unques* 
tionably does appear to me, at the present moment, an 
almost insurmountable obstacle, in the state to whtch 
the Pope is reduced and in the thraldom to which he 
is degraded by a perfidious and inveterate enemy; yet 
I will not presume to maintain, that this obstacle^ 
great as it is^ may not be overcome by precautions 
and profisioub, which it will become the duty of the 
Committee and the House to ascertain and to adopt. I 
cannot but cousiuer it prudent and wise in the House 
to take the whole of the lase under tneir grave and 
mature consideration ; their interference and labours 
must be feit^wlth gratitude, and the consequences may 
-be productive of tne most salutary benefits, not to the 
'Catnoiics oaly» but to the Constitution of the couatrj^ 
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these princip^ I feel it ny duty to go ioto the Com- 
rmt6ec, trhere ttll the4ou1its aad ^IiffieuHteft connected 
Yfiih the siribjeet will be fairly met and discussed, and 
where investigation will» in all probability, |m>diice 
results eifHally tialculated to give satisfaction to the 
claitts of the Catholics, and security to the Coostitu*- 
tion in Church and State." 

Mr. ROSE assured the House, that if he ixnere 
eonvinced any real benefits were like to arise from go- 
ing into the pro|MMed Committ^ no man coiild bo 
iDOfe disposed to assent to that measure than himself^ 
He ftJt it due, however, to his^wn feelings and con^ 
vietioiit to observe, as the Noble Lord had mentioiied 
the authority of Mr. Pitt, ae having undergone na 
fDhange of mind with respect to the question before 
the House ; that if the Noble Lord meant to say, thast 
Mr. Pitt was of opinion relief should be extended to 
the Catholics of Ireland, he agreed with the Noble 
Lord : but if the Noble Lord meant to say that Mr. 
Pitt'« mind had undergone no change whatever on the 
aubgect, and that bis opinion was not affected by any 
iiew objection, he should beg leave to differ totally 
with the Noble Lord ; for be was convinced, that if 
Mr. Pitt were at that moment in the House, he would 
vote, against the motion. 

Lord CASTLEREAGH explained. He contended 
that Mr« Pitt had been uniformly consistent in sup^* 
^porting the expediency of the Catholic Claims: and 
m advocating that sentiment, exclusively of his own 
Individual experience of that great Statesman's opi- 
nions, he begged leave to appeal to the causes which 
had influenced bis going out of office. With r^ard 
to the particular line of conduct which Mr. Pitt 
.might adopt, were he then present, he would leave it . 
tto the House to decide, whether they, the J^ight 
Honourable Gentleman, or himself, could be justifieji 
^in delivering a decided opinion. 

Mr. MANNERS SUTTON objected to the sneer- 
ing way in which the petitions from the Protestanta 
jiad bMn treated. Going into a Committee, unlefs 
4b^j \wA into » Jfall delttorirtiOB^ and oaine tbia prw* 
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ttoal Aeeisidn, would be produeittv of BM>ra e?9 ^m 
benefit: exciting hopea in tbe Catholics never to be 
realized, anda fermeot in the Protectant mindi not 
readil; to be allaji^d. He denied tbe jnstoess of the 
chaj^ge of mdecencj against llie Protestant Ctergy foe 
the pact they bad taken. Though they bad a right ta 
take pact in any question^ yet this was not a niere 
political question, because the yery safeguards pra« 

Iosed were for the seeurity of the Protestant Cliurch» 
t was not for monopoly of power^ bat because they 
feared this measure would affect the stability of theif 
Establishment, that they petitioned* He was shocked 
at the misrepresentation of the Charge of the Bishop 
of Lincoln^ by a Worthy Baronet, who spoke of that 
Prelate as his respected friend. He hoped he had 
since read the pamphlet/ and altered bis opinicm^ 
which would otiierwise appear most extraqrdini^y. 
As to Mr. Pitt's authority, whose decease in such 
times as these he much lamented, he bad no new pro<r 
position to offer ; but with common opportunities ofi 
information, he believed that Mr. Pitt was sincece ia^ 
his object, guarding it with proper securities, but. , 
that be did not act upon it, owing to timek imd 
circumirtances. He thought that if Mr. Pitt wetei 
liying, he would not bate agreed to go into the Cbmr 
mittee, unless he knew what was the nature ol? the 
measure to be proposed. 

Sir R^ HERON explained as to what he bad said 
respecting the Bishop of Lincoln, aad read.pasiSfigea^ 
from, the publication, to confirm the opinion be bad 
e^c pressed in a former stage of the debate. 

The Hon. F.ROBINSON explained. Hil objec- ' 
tion was to the expressiona relative to Clergymen; with 
mitres on their beads> and mitres in their hmdsg 
whieh becanceived to be a^ groM calumny* 

Mr, MA.NNERS SUTTON explained. 

Mr. PONSONBY animadverted on the eriticfil 
nicety whkb bad been evinwd, and noticed' m ^U 
taek on a preli^e m respectable as the Bishop: of lAttt 
Qolfh (the Bishop of Norwjicb ) wliicb bad been stfidf 
froaithc4>thersider 
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1^r.t!R0KER spoke to order, and mbM, ibttall 
reflexions bud been disavowed by Mr. Peele. (Order.) 

Mr. PONSON3Y proceeded. It was always his 
study to keep within the limits of order^ as due to 
Iiiniself» and to the Speaker, and to the House. He 
extenuated the ardent conduct of the Catholics^ who 
VfBte goaded by the efforts of the press> em- 
ployed against them, though he would not isu^cuse 
the Hon. 0entleman (Mr. Peele) ofso directing theiq. 
The press in Ireland^ however, as far as it was in. favour 
of Ooyernmentj was full of slander and ^tuperation of 
the Catholics. As Ao the Catholic pnnciples being 
the same now as one hundred and fifty years ^go: he 
knew not what security could be a^ed> which they 
did not offer. Security was demanded that the spiri- 
tual authority should not encroach upon the temporal 
concerns ; but the Catholics swore that no Pope> nor 
Priest, nor foreign Potentate, had, or ought to have 
any temporal power within these realms. Wouldtfaey 
believe his oath or not ? If noti then the Catholic 
was dangerous from religion, and monstrous from the 
infidelity of his oath, not distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood. Was the Pope to. use his power by 
raising an army, and persuading the Catholics to asr , 
sist him ? or by combining with foreign powers, and . 
debauching the minds of the King's subjects ? Was 
it to be by open force, by conspiracy and cabal, or by 
treason, or how ? Two efforts had been made to get 
securities. First, the Veto, whichhad not been quite 
abjured by the Catholics, and therefore, might pos- 
sibly be revived. Secondly, domestic nomination, 
which the Learned Gentleman (Sir W. .Scott), Vith a 
tender care and jealous anxiety for the consistency of 
the Catholics, thought quite irreconcileable with their 
faith, and seemed disposed to convince them, that they, 
could not gratify the House on that subject. When 
any thing likely to be palateable was proposed, it was 
stated to be against their religion ; and then securities 
were called for, which it was known to be impossible 
to give. Mr. P. here read part of the Catholic Prayer, 
book, on the subject of mental resei:vatioo and equivo-! 
cation, to tih^yf the fallacy of the charges made 
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*d the fabrications agafnSt the CJatholici with those/ 
tm()uted to fhcm. He did not thirik thfe dfversity of 
dpinioiM rcspectirtff^ Mr. Pitt*8 sentimeiitaf very^ com-, 
plfmcntafy to that Right Hoto^ Gentlemau; \thb^ hebi- 
KcTfed, thought this measure wi%e and prudent. It 
wa» said the question must not be forced ; (Certainly 
hot, but much good bad been done by th6 repeatea 
discussions, and he believed that the mdj6rity of the-, 
persons of education and property in this country 
were favorable to the examination of it by the wisdom 
af Parliament, whose decision in its favor Would give^ 
them great satisfaction. Had he lived at the Revolu-" 
fion, he should have voted for many strict enactments, 
thinking the CatholicJs at that time uhfri^ndh to li- 
berty ; though nov^ we ought to Recollect, that the 
fury of puritanical laws had left them no refdge, hixi 
m the armff of the Grown. If restored to their fotmei' 
fights, they never could look back to the period of 
that restoration, without recognising it as the wort 
df the popular branch of the Legislature : they must! 
i>we it to the Constitution. How could they be dis- 
posed to betray that which restored to them their ll« 
bertiesand privileges ? Now Protestants aided therti 
in their petitions: if they manifested a dispositioii 
contrary to liberty would that bi^'^ the case? 
Would not a Protestant majority be abld to re- 
dnact their disabilities? Suppose, not all that wafe 
asked^ but that something gracious Were done in i 
Committee, was it to be maintained that it Would 
fender the Catholics more discontented ?* What auf 
Ihority had Gentledacn for laying so ? T?hat the? 
^ouldjapply to Pkrliament agaid was a matter he woula 
i^ot dispute. It was not in- huma^n nature' that the;^ 
ifhould not do so, while tlie doors of j^arliaqlent Wer^ 
open,and they laboured under disqualificatioii^. If in'tfa^ 
Committee, Parliament shewed a conciliatory dispibsi^ 
tioo, they would contbr as great a benefit on the emv 
pire as it had teceived for ages past. ' Ofteu a) 
the Catholics had importuned them^ they had nevet 
y^t received this favour at their baitds:' it. would 
of itself be a Drodi&ious advance ia th« cause* U^ 
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hoped that all who Yotpd for, the Gommrttee would 
do 9p, in the same ipirit expressed by the Noble 
Lord J namel y^ to find out something satisfactory : he be«^ 
seecKed those who had other views, to vote against the 
Committee^ as infinitely better^ and more manly; not 
raising )io pes, and then sinking them in cruel dis- 
appointment. One great object of a Committee was 
to hear what every Gentleman had to propose oa 
this subject^ and it was the only Parliamentary mode 
of proceeding. . As soon as the House should shew a 
sincere disposition to grant to the Catholics all that 
qould be granted, consistently with the security of 
the State and established Church, then he conceived 
it w ould be the duty of the Catholics to give up for 
conciliation, every thing which they could fairly give 
yp consistently with their faith and their religion* He 
had told the Noble Lord last year in the case of America,, 
that if she would not accep of the conciliatory measures 
a^ered l^ this country, be should support Ministers 
in the war, and he had kept his word. He should 
now assure him, that if the Ministers should fairly do 
all that was reasonable to conciliate the Catholics, and 
they should reject the boon, he would, support Minis- 
ters, even if that support should exclude him fromi 
power for his life, and establish the Noble Lord (Lord 
Castlereagh) in it. He could make the same decli*^ 
ration for all his friends who sat about them* He 
>veil knew their honourable minds, and that they only 
valued power as a means of rendering service to the 
pountry. 

* ^ After Mjr. Ponsonby had sat down, several Mem* 
iers rose, biit theHouse foudly calling oh Mr. Can- 
Ding> the other Ccentlemen gave way to him.] 
' Mr. CANNING said, that being called upon in the 
manner he had been by the Right Honourable and 
Jiearned Gentleman (Sir Wm. Scott), and rebuked by 
^ini for having continued so long silent, he thought 
that it might appear necessary to make an explanation 
to the House on that point. He should have thought 
thai he rather owed an apology to the House for now 
speakin(g^, before h^ had heard the scutimeuts of many 
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other Gentlemen, ^p^ha were probably. inclined tot 
speak, than for delaying so long to give bis. opinion. 
On many other great questions which were agitate^ 
in that House, it w»s often doubtful on which side thei 
burthen of the proof rested ; butoq the present occasion 
he thought there could be np such doubt. The burthei\ 
of proof must clearly rest on those who meant to con- 
tend,, that the House should not redeem the pledge 
which th^y had given last year. In ^ case of such great 
importance when we stood committed to the Catholics 
for measures of conciliation, and to the Protestants for 
security, he would not say, that it was impossible that 
reasons might not have occurred to shew the House« 
that the course they were about to adopt was likely 
to be prejudicial; but until such reasons werepro-> 
^uced, the presumption must be, that the cours^ 
M'hich the House had last year resolved on by a great 
majority w«8 tlie proper one to pursue. Thinking 
that the present motion arose out of and might bi; 
considered the child of the resolution which the House 
bad come to last year upon his motion, he did not 
think that be had been bound upon the present occa- 
sion to bring forward any reasons to induce the Hous^ 
to confirm its own act. ,He had waited for the ob- 
jections of other Gentlemen, to avoid trespassing upon 
the House with a repetition of the arguments which 
be had before urged. Ile'was not unaware that this 
iva^ a new Parliament, and therefore could noi be 
naid in strictness to be bbund to redeem any pledges 
given by. a former Parliament; but when great and 
important national objects were the subject of di^^ 
cussion, it wa$i usual to take a bibber strain of 
iupra)ity; and not to confine oneself to mere technical 
distinctions. The House had certainly the power to 
depart from the pie ige of the last Parliaitient, but 
he thought that they would not satisfy themselves 
by making it a mere * question of power. It 
was in the recollection of everybody, that upon a 
former occasion, it was h^ld that the, dissolution of 
parliament did not abate an impeachment institiitecf 
by the Uou3e of 'Commons* It would appear some- 



w)iat If range to (be country, if the doetrtne bfld oqt 
to them, wai, that all that was harsh and accusatorial 
in their pox'verg were to continue after a.dissolution^ 
bi:|t that every thing of a milder and more agreeable 
nature w^s entitelj tajcen away by a dissolution. Ill 
the consideration of the question, one could^noT fbrget 
the condition of tlie Government, divided as they ]kre 
among thjems< Ivrs upon the subject. It was, hqweVer. 
f ufficiently well known, that a great preponderance of 
<)pinion, in the present Government, was advetse to 
the discussion of the Catholic Claims^ and therefore, 
it Was of fearful copsequ^ce to the. country, that it 
Should be supposed that Goyernmeht ^ould at ^ny 
time interpose ^. dissolution between, a pledge of that 
House, and its accompliihmeot, for the purpose o^ 

Jetting rid of the pleggc. !He. conceived hjmself to 
e fully as responsible on thp pr^^sent pccasiob^ 'as thrf 
^ t^ight . Hon. Genthsman ( Mr. Grat(an^ who had 
brought forward the motion. He had niost willingly 
iurrepdered to t))e Right Hon. Gentleman, the task of 
iraisnga superstructure on the fonqda^on which be 
Bad laid in the la^st Session. He bad surrendered it^ 
to hiqa with al| the^ reverence which his great talents 
demandedi.ftn^ >viih all the confidence which his mo- 
deration had so ^Mlly justified. From th^ moderation 
pd i^m per wbicJti tbiit Right Hon, Oentleman al- 
i;Vfk>s displayed, ^jie^ Catholic cause had gained great 
{tiJv^nta^esV Tqi^notber Hon. and Learned Cfenlk' 
pai^ woo sat njear him, (Mr, Plun^ett,) Beihought it 
pnpe^e^sarj to ^dd his feehle testimony to the general 
jpa^kj^ of approbation with which liis speech. h'Sd been 
feceived by the House. In (Ijat adi^ii^a-lile speech the 
HppourabJIe and LearneiA Qentlernan had'not otily dis-r' 
played the' talents of an ftcpomplieb^ pratpr, byt ha4 
§hc(wn thrpughout^ the pro^ouQd yiew^f and corbpre- 
hensive mind of a great Stsitesman. To'his mindg 
|lpweYer, jt appeared th^t th^ principal, excellence .bj 
If, was, ills qtterly disclatipaing an^ rejec^in|^ that riierc^ 
tiric^qni^ pbpiilarity to whi(jh >o n^any a3Pire^.\ This 
f nabied nim to r^bj^ke the eic^saes oi thoge whpse 
jijiupe he was SQ pqwjprfully advocati^ig; and it taught 
!be CathoKcs, that wiule they might look with con- 
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Mencei6 liim a« theirrfrfend^: — while ^y c<&ndti6ted 
themselves with teinper a^ moderation; yet that h^ 
vduW be as ready as. any man. to join jn repressing; 
their exoQsses. Thi^ moderation had already 4i&posed 
many Members to think more favourably of the Catho- 
lic claims^< and he thought the impression would be 
cariied into the Cowimittee# Those who objected to 
the present motion, might, as he thought, be divided 
into three classes. The first were those who had 
concurred in the vote- he had the honour to propose^ 
and yet iiow saw reasons lor opposing the present mo-r 
tion. Of this class, or to speak more accurately of 
hiiii {a hud latigh) {Mr. C. alluded to Mr. Bankes),^ 
be m%i$t say, that be stood pfaoenix-like, alone and un*^ 
molested. The second class were those who were 
Ddt boufld by the pledge giveu bythe Ja$t Parliament. 
Of tbosj^ he shouW. «a}% generally^ that their reasoud 
ought to be received with -^tim^ qualifications.- 
Altlriough they 'might uot.be l^und J3y the decision of 
Isttt Plirliameat, ^et it CQuld not be. supposed that they 
were the best acquainted with the/sub|ect, or the.best 
qualified to give advice, upoa it. The last class, hQ 
might divide into two:, those whose objection rested 
en fCircumstances that were transitory and temporary; 
an4 those that could not conceive that in any times, 
or under any circumstances, the claitos of the Catho- 
lics ought to be alloyved^ As to the first cUss (Mr»^ 
Bankes,) for whose opipions, when they agreed with 
his own, he felt the most unfeig^ned respect, fa laugh) 
his objection to going into a Comiliittee was the ap- 
preh^rtded disappointment of expectation to the Catho- 
lic hjihd, apd want of realization of the hopes of the 
jPretejitants. He might assume in confirmation of his 
argument,, that the Catholic mind was now much 
agitated, and that the Protestant mind wasstill in a.great 
degree" of irritation* That this was the case their best 
fneuds sincerely lamented and deplored, ^ut when 
he admitted this^.and when he supposed all figures of 
speech to be exhausted in describing such a state of 
tnjngs, he would then ask the Honourable Gentleman, 
did h^ wish that such a thing should continue, and 
dlid it not become our more imperioij[s duty to find a 
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reriiedy for such evils? {Hear^hiat.) The ahgty 
temper which the Catholics now evince, had been 
attributed by many, and with some justice, to the 
influence of persons who were not sincerely their 
their friends, but who, to serve the purposes of their 
own personal ainKition, wished to raise a storm^ b y 
means of which those individuals^ Protestants as well 
as CatholicSi hoped to be able to gratify their pri- 
vate views. If this were a true representation, it was 
evident^ that in the present state of things, those indi- 
viduals were capable of inflicting very serious injories 
on the Catholics at large, which it was the duty of 
the House to save them from. {Hear, hear,) He 
would wish to rescue the Catholic from bis. misleader, 
and the Protestant from the exaggerator of danger ta 
his church. Whatever indignation the House might 
leei against those who were the authors of this mu* 
tual irritation, he thought they could not better couo* 
suit their dignity, thaa by acting in the way that the 
Ruler ef the oc^an was beautifully described by the 
poet, when tbe seasr were disturbed without his consent. 
itJis indignation was thus expressed :— * 

•* Quos Ego — - s^ii motos praestat componcr^ fluctus.'* 

This was the course he thought the most adviseable 
on the present occasion. The Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. 
Bankes) had how brought forward arguments which 
Bad not prevented hiin last year from voting for his 
motion. As to the Catholics not amalgamating with the 
• Protestants, nor encouraging intermarriages with them; 
this was no new charge against them, and yet he had 
not charged him last year with a measure that went 
to check the instinct of nature, and stop the propaga* 
tion of mankind. {A laugh.) If the Hon. Gentleman 
had considered this point a little more, he would have 
found that it was the Protestants who had by very 
severe laws (which were repealed but lately) endea* 
voured to prevent all such intermarriages. Heavy 
penalties were imposed upon the Catholic priest Who 
should cehebrale such a marriage; tbe non- conforming 
husband was at the mercy of a conforming wife ; and 
a son just come from the nursery mighty by turning^ 

Prnfpiitant - sf>riiri» fbp inh^rUilnrp* lif hitf fii*hAr*d \itm\tr' 
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And make bim a mere tenant for life. While snclt 
Ia\^ prevailed^ it was not wonderful if the Catbolic» 
also objected to those intermarriages. The second 
class of objectors were those who thought^ that if it 
were not for some temporary causes and circumstances, 
the claims might be conceded. His Right Hon. friend 
(Mr. Yorke) had mentioned some of those circum* 
stances which might induce him to vote for it. The 
irst was supposing Buonaparte were to die. On this^ 
circumstance observations had been already made, that* 
it was not necessary for him to repeat. The nextcir«< 
cumstance that would make him favourable was, if 
there should be no more tumultuous meetings, no more 
irritation or angry feeling on any side. When desire 
of relief was extinguished, and hope had sickened and 
died, then in his new millenium, his Right Honourable 
friend would come forward to grant that which was 
no lonifei' desirable or sought for. { Laughter.)' Wbea 
kII jealousy between Protestant and Catholic was ex- 
tinct^— when all sects and parties weire in perfect 
harmoHy«and lay (lown together like the leopard and the 
kid (a ia7igh)y — then he would come with his healing 
band to cure those disorders which were felt no longer. 
{Lauffhing.) The other condition on which be was 
disposed to relieve them was, in fact, if they should 
cease to be Catholics. Now, although the good-wilt 
of his Right Honourable Friend must be of great 
value to any body of men, those conditions ap« 
peared too nieh a price for it. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman then adverted at some lengtit 
to the observations of a Right Honourable and 
Learned Friend, (Mr. Bathurst) and concluded hb 
observations on this point by saying, that while the 
estaUisbment was a tender plant, and bad not growa 
to maturity, it might require more care in fencing and 
protecting than was necessary now, when it had struck^ 
its roots so deep, and with its branches over-canopied 
the land. A great obange bad certainly taken phco 
in the circumstances of the country, which justified a. 
change of policy. Another Right Honourable and 
Learned Frietid of his (Sir William Scott) had con- 
jEessed> that even now there were-some things in the 
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pesal code whicli miglit .pefhsips be at present UQfteces« 
sary, and ought to be repealed. The Noble Lord 
(Lord Castlereagh) and otl^er Members ha4 been ap- 
prebcnsivevtHat going into a Committee would cmly 
be productive of disappointment ; but the disappoint^ 
tnent must be done away by finding that their caitsd 
had gained so distinguished a convert, {a laugh],. vf ho 
would, undoubtedly, when they came into the C<mi« 
mittee, propose every relaxation which he should cqii-« 
oeive possible. No doubt that learned body, of whom 
he waa both' the representative and the ornament^ 
Wouki feel great pleasure whea 1^ inforn^d them of 
the course he intended to take. He ridiculed the idea 
of the Catholics not being* boijiiid by oath; nothing: 
could in his mind be more pr^eposterous or more unjust.. 
*' Time was, that when the brains were oujt, the .man 
would die, and there an end;'* 'but in this case some 
persons would have them believe^ that though the 
Catliolic swears to support the Government, he should 
not be entitled to credence; and that when befalls 
Wa\tely fighting the battles of his country; and d/e- 
fending its best and dearest interests, he in reality 
meant to subvert aad overturn its Constitution^ He 
deprecated certain writings and publications which had 
been issued on both sides of the question, and lanaented 
the effects .which they had each of them prodlueed* 
In doing this the Right Hon. Gentleman adverted par-* 
ticularly to a pamphlet, entitled "Letters on the^tajte 
of Ireland;" in, which he said many things were ad* 
vanced that were coatrary to every principle of legitit 
mate belief He read a passage fromr one of them, 
which asserted^ "that the principles of.tbe Catholic) 
were really now the same asthey had ever bee^beforea 
and that if they were possessed, of the power tso eBbcl 
it, the Protestants would be liaWa and suhJMt.to the 
same fate^as^ the Banes had onae experienced in this 
qouatry/' In anoth^ passage of the same pubticatiog^, 
there was afn account of a . Roman; Catholic clergymao 
going into tlie cabin of ou^oi hit parishioners, whera 
be. found a New Testament, which be snatehi^ up 
with the .highest indignation, threw on. tliie floor,, and 
fitfnpled uader bis heel with every mark of abhot^^enoa 
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and contempt. This gentle and moderate author, on 
thesabjectx)f Catholic principles, wrote at Cork, but 
dated at Kilkenny ; and by -way of adding greater 
lustre to the credibility of his work, he modestly 
signed himself Anonymotis. Thig kind of mischievous 
fabrication had not only been resorted to at Kilkenny, 
but at Limerick also ; and nothing, he thought, could 
shew the cause they attempted to advocate in morje 
weak or contemptible colours. To have done, however, 
with such trash, he would only ask, if such wr^ched 
ittltements were to be listened to, could it ever be ex- 
pected the countrv would have the slightest chance of 
being tranquillised on this most important subject ? 
Notwithstanding the variety of petitions which hitfi 
appeared as coming from the Clergy of this country, 
lie could not but acquit them as a body^ of being 
actually concerned in such uncandid and partial pro- 
ceedings. He would, however, desire those who did 
resort to such means^ to consider the high and 'vantage 
grouhd on which they stood*— to reflect that the glorious 
Constitution of this country was a system of checks of 
on^e part against the other ; and that it most particularly 
behoved them to forbear from using the mean and 
sordid channel of misrepresentation as beneath the 
dignity and respectability of the sacred character they "" 
held in the comrtiunity to which they belonged; He 
then read apart of a letter from a Clergyman against 
the statemeiil; published by Mr. Butler, respecting the 
situation of the Catholics, in which the Rev. Gentle* 
mSin accuses Mr. Butler of being guilty of the ^/>jt»re9- 
^> vm to a degree that was in tte Rev, writer'!^ 
opinion equd to the suggestio falsi. Mr. Butler, it 
seemed, had commenced his statement by saying 
that a Majority of the last Parliament had given a 
pledge to take the claims of the Catholics into consi- 
deration : whereas though the resolutions were carried 
in the Cbmmotis, they were rejected in the Lords. : 
The fttct was, however, that the suppressio i;m.amount<- 
ed to thii ; the majority in the Commoni^ was I69v 
whi^h was one of the largest that had almost ever 
talken place in that House on the same subject ; and 
thfJ approach to the suggedio falsi was, that it wac . 

s 
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rejected in the Lords by a majority of one dinrie vote. 
He thought it necessary to take notice of tnese in<^ 
stances, not as marks of the general opinion of the 
Church but as prejudices he would wish to have done 
away. He rejected also the idea that the Clergy of the 
Established Church had been< induced to urge their 
arguments from motives of self-interest ; but he could 
not shut his eyes so close as not to see, that when they 
permitted their passions to take possession of them, 
they became blind to the variety of checks which the 
Constitution contained for its own preservation, and 
suffered themjsejives to be led away by a warmth of 
zeal which their sacred functions did not require, and 
which the religion they professed by no n^eans stood 
in need of. His Right Honourable and Learned 
Friend had adverted to and. defended the Petition of the 
Refugees, and had also noticed some former speeches 
of his (Mr. Canning) relative to the Edict of Nantz. 
With respect to the petition of the refug^^* he (Mr. 
Canning) thought it might have been well Spared ; they 
bad certainly no occasion to interfere on the subject, 
and he would pu4: it to the House — What dici France 
gain by the Edict of Nan tz? The loss of m^ny thou- 
sands of lier most valuable mechanics and artizans^ 
who brought over with them every thing that could 
tend to enrich this country, except their preju4ic^« 
He then alluded to the recent and singular case of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin having appeared at the.jSar of 
that House, and of his having claimed the saxn^ priyi- 
l^es which were enjoyed by the Sheriffs of Lpndonu 
What glorious victory did he come to proclaim ? What 
splendid achievement did he come to notify? 
He brought a petition from the Corporatioa of 
Dublin against the claims of their Catholic brethren. 
His Lordship, however, did . not come entirely 
single handed: he brought over with him anp* 
ther petition against a monopoly of the East India^ 
Company. Down with the monopoly of trade, 
said he, but keep up that of religion against the poor 
Catholics. In his right hand> he broi^^ht a petition^ 
praying the House to deny every claim of the Catholics 
to its indulgence ; and in his left he bore another, im- . 
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Rioting thetn to admit the great city from whefhce he 
came to all the benefits of the East-India trade. He 
was at a loss to conceive with what countenance the 
6rators of that assembly could, at the same time, ad- 
vance such opposite claims. He should not be stir- 
prised if, in a little time hence, they should object to 
the Catholics being allowed any participation in the 
East India trade, and that office should henceforth be 
the China of the Constitution. The object of the 
present motion was to fulfil the pledge of the last 
Parliament, by going into a Committee. The objec- 
tion to it was so futile as not to require an answer. 
The intention of going into a Committee was only to 
form a ground-work for further pfdceedings. Those 
who wished to go into a Conimittee, had been taunt- 
ed by being asked whether they were all agreed on the 
measures to be adopted ? He understood the Right 
Hon. Gentleman who brought forward the motion, 
meant to propose that they should remove the disa- 
bilities under which the Catholics laboured, so far 
as could be done without danger - to the Protestant 
establishment, and against such a measure he could 
see no possible objection. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman then urged a variety 
of general arguments in favour of going int<!) the 
Committee, with a ferther view to conciliate the 
Catholics, and to grant them not all they asked, nor 
to legislate so much for their good as for the gene- 
ral benefit of the State. It had been said that 
England was already excommunicated by the Pope : 
wliat disadvantage had she thereby suffered ? That the' 
Pope would ui^e Buonaparte to punsueevery measure of 
warfare against us ? In God's name, What offen- 
sive measure was there which he did not already pur- 
sue ? It had been asked, would you suffer the Ca- 
tholics to regulate the Protestants in ecclesiastical 
matters ? Certainly not; and this was one of the qua- 
lifications which ne should expect to find in the Hill 
to be proposed. Would you give theria the custody 
of the Great Seal, and thereby make them keepers of 
the King's Conscience ? No. On the subject of fo- 
reign influence and correspondence, he asked if they 
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dM not exist now : and would it not be better thiil 
' they should be carried on, as they then would be,open- 
ly, than as they now were, secretly ? He did not af- 
feet to think lightly of the dangers of the grant, and 
respected the honest prejudices of the Protestants 
but Gentlemen had no right to set to the account of 
the grant both the present evils and the prospective 
too : it was a comparison of danger between the pre- 
sent restrictions and the prospective emandpation; 
and he was only anxious to carry the torch of discus- 
sion into the qiost remote parts of this haunted House, 
and see the phantom^ of danger vanish before it. The 
present question was, as to the principle, not the de- 
tai 1. (Question^ question f Hear^ hear!) He was anxi- 
ous that the measure at large should be before the 
country, something that they might see, feel, touch,' 
and handle ; and not something ot which they formed 
a conception, either from the exaggeration of their 
own fears, or from the heart-sickening temper of de- 
ferred hope. He therefore thought that somethings be- 
tween the propositions of the Right Jlon. and Learned 
Gentleman, and the Noble Lord, would best meet 
the case. He proposed that the Committee should 
prepare a Bill, which should go to a second reading, 
- filled up profomia^ and then lie open till another Ses- 
sion for revisal before it should be carried into a law. 
The name of Mr. Fitt bad been introduced by an Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Tomline) who spoke early in the d^ 
bate, and who was in every way entitled to the courtesy 
of the House : he commenced his most extraordinary, 

*' and, I think (said Mr. Canning) his 1 will say 

nothing more than extraordinary (a laugh!) speech, by 
an intimation of the inferred opinions of Mr. Pitt upon 
this subject ;" which Mr. Canning, with no unfriendly 
voice, told him, he had better have omitted, since, in 
point of reasoning, the House were equally competent 
to judge : and in point of authority, there were many 
circumstaeces at the present time, which did not con- 
cur in Mr. Pitt's days ; there was one particularly of 
a tetnporary nature, which had not ceased when Mr, 
?itt was taken away from us. But many who were now 
resent heard that great Statesma on tbe 35th of March, 
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l805, utter such sentiments as^ these: ** I thc^ght that 
such concessions to his Majesty's Raman Catb<3ic sub^ 
j^ts might havebeen granted to th^ia undersuch guarda 
and securities as wouk) entirely remove ail danger to the 
Protestant establishmentvwhich might havebeen a boon 
ta the former^* innocentto the latter,-<*>Hnd conducive ta 
thestrengtb, unanimity, and prosperitvof thewholeem^ 
pire. I therefore, saw no rational objection to Catho^ 
lie emancipation/' These words odow sounded in the 
ears of the Right Honourable. Gentleman. But then 
it was said, that Mr. Pitt had not communicated his 
opinion to Lord £ldon. The syllogism ran thus : 
Every great and fundamental opinion mM3t b^ com^ 
municated to the Lbrd Chancellor: Mn Pitt did not 
so communicate this great and fundamental opinion : 
ergo^ Mr. Pitt 4iever entertained it. {A Laugh.) Of 
the petitions, some prayed that the emancipation might 
be not unconditional: so Mr. Canning advised. Some 
desired the House to take the question into its con- 
sideration : Mr. Canning's vote for going into a com- 
mitee would comply with those. Some prayed the 
House to consider the question Avith a view of hos- 
tility : the House must go into a committee, even for 
that purpose. But the great mass of the people had 
not petitioned either way, th^ i whole of the Scoteh 
Presbytery, with Glasgow in particular, who made it 
a part of King William's oath, that he should exter- 
minate the Catholics. 

Mr.BR AGGE B ATHURST rose to explain, amidst 
the most overwhelming clamours for question, inso- 
much that 

Mr. Secretary RYDER moved an adjournment^ 
which was seconded, and put by the Speaker ; but the 
sense of the house being to go on, 

Mr. PONSONBY trusted, that as there remained 
butfew members^who were anxious tospeak, tbeHouse 
would not defeat its own ends by refusing to hear* 

Mr. BAT HURST then proceeded in explanation, 
but was repeatedly interrupted by the impatience of 
the House. 

Mr. GRATTAN briefly replied, that the Gentle, 
men on the other side» had gone into the articles of 



tkd pr6jected Bill prematurely, because they eovlH 
^^ make objections to them, which they could ^tti»t 
^ find in its principles. As to the argument, that to ad^. 
mit Catholics into Parliament would be to repeal the 
Bill of Rights, he quoted the Scotch and Irish Acts 
of Union, which expressly declared that the Sove-* 
reign's oath to that efiect snould be taken '^ u&til^o^^ 
liament should otherwise direct ;'' it .was therefore pro-- 
visionary, and not fundamental* 

The House then divided — 

For Mr. Grattan's Motion . . ♦ 264 
Against it ^ . 224 

MAJORITY IN FAVOUR OF THE MOTION, FORTY. 



TB£ XKD. 



W.:Fli&t, Prioter, Old Bailfiy, ioncloB. . 
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